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YOU? 
to tuition, requires a SITUATION as GOVERNESS. 
A family would be preferred; but she can be highly recom- 
mended by a lady in whose school she has been assisting. 
She is a member of the Church of England, and can instruct 
her pupils in the English and French languages (the latter 
conversationally), the Pianoforte, Drawing in Pencil and 
Crayon, and Dancing. 
Address, post-paid, “*R. C."" Post-office, Littleport, 
Cambridgeshire 


‘FIRST CLASS SCHOOL for DIS- 


POSAL,.—A Lady wishes to dispose | ulvantageously of 
a large firs ass School. It has been established upwards of 
forty years, is in the country, and in a most flourishing state. 
The house is a very good one, wfth pleasant grounds, and the 
connection has always commanded as many pupils as could be 
accommodated. The Principal desires to retire in a few 
montis. 
Address “H. \W. L.,” RELFE, 


care of Messrs. 150, 


gate-street, City, London, 


peERtH 





CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL. 
Rector —Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirt: -two Guineas per annum. 
"Apply to Rey. J. A. SeLiar, Stormont House, Perth. 


T GILLINGHAM HOUSE, KEN’ 
mansion replete with every possible guarantee 
health, six or eight BOARDERS under ten years of age will 
be received after the Midsummer recess. Terms, Forty 
Guineas per annum eac h. A prospectus, with testimonials, 
furnished upon app” cation to Mr. HuLe TT, 


RIORY- HUUSE, ST. STEPHE N’S, 

Norwich.—An _ old-established SCHOOL 
LADIES, conducted by the Misses REDGRAVE, 
Assisterce of the “ost efficient Masters. VACA 
TWO BOARDERS and an ARTICLED PUPIL, 
references forwarded on n applic ation. 


Fc: ATION in PARIS. — Mdlle. _ 
CORNET (11, 

who resided six years with the late Mrs. Bray, 
limited number of PUPILS and PARLOUR BOARDERS. 
Mademoiselle de Cornet will be in England from June 28 to 


for 


NCIES for 


Rue de Chaillot, Champs Elvsées, Paris) 


July 9, and may be seen between the hours of twelve and two, | 


at 21, Somerset-street, Portman-square. 
mitted to the Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D., 
whom om prospe ctuses may be obtained. 


( XF ORD DIOCESAN 
COWLEY, near OXFORD 
The system.of instruction adopted at this school has proved 
eminently successful for sixteen years. The quality and 
quantity of instruction given is tested twice a year by one 
week's examination, condacted by a committee, members of 


Reference is per- 
Hanwell College, of 


the University of Oxford, and appointed by the Oxford Board | 


including books, &e., 271. 


&e., 


of Education. Terms, 
per annum. 

For prospectus, 
Head-master. 

The business of the school, next Term, 
Monday, July 27. 


stationary, 


rules, apply to J. M. C. Bennett, 


will commence on 


LADY, having a well-known and long- 


established finishing SCHOOL in the country, will 

TWO VACANCIES which occur in her establishment after 
Midsummer, on the reduced terms of Thirty Guineas per 
‘annum to clergymen, Thirty-five to the laity. For this sum 
she will include the board and a thorough | sh educatio 
French taught by a Parisienne. The pianofo and singi 
by a professor, Drawing and dancing. Very high referer 
can be given to clergymen whose daughters are pupils in th 
establishing 3 

Address, ““M. A. Y."’ D' Almaine, 


care of Mt 20, Soho- 


square, London 


NOL L COLLEGE (SCIENTIFIC 


PRAC TIC. L.) A National Institution adapted to the 


“Ssr's, 


Students 
vo Hundred 


in 1 will commence in October next 
admitted between the ages of 16 9nd 19. Fees, 'T'y 
Guineas per annum, or Seventy Pounds per term 
Admissions limited to 200. Rights of Nomination, 4 
priority according to date, issued on payment of 1052. to Mesers. 
, ) *thbury, London. 

Ap; ications sorships of Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Ph Chemistry, Natural History, Human 
History, and Design (the salary of each being 5002. per annum), 
will be received till the 18th of June inst. Programmes for- 
warded on application to W. Buntock Wenster, Esq., Gnoll 

Vale of N , South Wales. 

For full particulars, see “ The Principles of Collegiate Edu- 
cation discussed and eluci in a descrip pti n of Gnoil 
College,” published by Stan RD, Pa, Charin London, 
and sold by all Booksellers. Price 1s. 


St. Marn’s 


-Cross, 


Ants. 


EARL OF MALMESBURY. 


hd ‘ 
¢ allege, Bournemouth, 
Patron—The Right Hon. the 
TRHE OBJECT of this COLLEGE 
provide a sound and religious EDUCATION of the highest 
order, and to prepare Students for the Universities, 
Navy, Indian Service, and the Professions gen 
rate expense. 

An @. special tre tining also can be given to 
compl eted their fifteenth year, and are preparing ¢ ither for holy 
orders, or for the legal or for t cal profession. 

Tt is inter nded that the sustem s the advantages of 
private uition with those of a pul lic school education. 

There will be (D.V.) an annual election of four Fou 
Scholars. The Scholarships t tenable for from three 
vee 3. 

Two Scholarships also annually, 
Cambridge, of 501, tenable for thie 
petition to students who have been foi 
College. 

Students can be admitted at the College as early as at other 
public schools. 

Each student has a separate dormitory. 

A monthly report of the conduct and diligence of each student 
4s sent to his parent or guardian. 

Terms: 601. per Annum. 

Applications for further information can be made to the 
Wari ten of St. Mary's College, Bournemouth, Hants, or to the 
Rev, WILLIAM Ranpowpn, Crambridge, near Winchester. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE 


MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
John Blackwood, Esq. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 


Committee. 
Shirley Brooks, E sart., M.P. 
John B. Buckstone, Charles Mackay, Esq 
Esq. Daniel Maclise, Esq., R.A. 
Peter Cunnit cham, Esq. Ww s iam C, Macready, Esq. 
John Deane, Esq r Joseph Paxton, M.P. 
Cc harles Dickens, Sam uel Phelps, E 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq. William H. Russe 
, EE Albe rt Smith, Es \ 
Clarkson Stanfield, Es 
William M. Thackeray, E 
Esq. 
Edward Lloyd, E sq. W. Henry Wills, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary—Arthur Smith, Esq. 
OFFICE AT THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE. 
Handsomely placed at the disposal of the Committee by 
Mr. Willeart Beale. 


LATE 


Esq. 


in remembrance of their deceased friend, beg 
ince the following occasions : 

On SATURDAY EVENING (June 27), a CONCERT 
will take place in St. Martty’s HALL, at which Madame 
Novello, Mr. and Mrs. T. German Reed, Miss Louisa Vinning, 
Herr Ernst, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. F 

tobson, Signor Bottesini, Mr. Osborne, Miss Mary Keeley, 
Miss Dolby, and Mr. Sims Reeves will assist. Conductors, 
Benedict, Mr. Frank Mori, and Mr. Francesco Berger. 

To commence at 8 precisely. Prices of Admission: Stalls, 5s. 
tody of the Hall, Centre Gallery, and Orchestra, each 2s. 
Back Seats and Side Galleries, each 1s. 

EVENING, JUNE 30th, 

read his CHRISTMAS 


The Committee, 
to annot 


Mr. CHARLES 
CAROL in St. 


On TUESDAY 
DICKENS will 
MARTIN'S HAL. 

The reading will commence at 8 prec 
hours. Prices of Admission: Stalls, 5s. 

Body of the Hall and the Centre Gallery, 

Back Seats and Side Galleries, each 1s 


and will last two 


isely, 


each 2s. 


H. RUSSELL 
of the late CRI- 


On TUESDAY EV ENING, JU LY 7th, Mr. W 
will deliver his PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
MEAN WAR, in St. MARTIN’s HALL. 

To commence at 8 precise ‘ly, and last two hours. Prices of 
Admission: Stalls, 5 

Body of the Hall md the Centre Gallery, 

Back Seats and Side Galleries, each 1s. 


each 2s, 


will be 
patetrett, ‘Mr. 


On SATURDAY EVE NING, av LY lith, 
sented, at The GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, Reg 
Wilkie Collins’s new romantic Drama, in three acts, THE 
FROZEN DEEP, performed by the Amateur Company of 
Ladies and Gentlemen who originally represented it in private. 
With the original Scenery, by Mr. Stanfield, R.A., and Mr. 
Telbin; and the original Music, under the direction of Mr 
Francesco Berger. The whole under the uwement of 
Mr. Charles Dickens. To conclude with a farce 

Prices of Admission: 


One Guinea 
Amphitheatre, 5s. 


epre- 


Stalls, 


area, 


EVENING, JULY 15th, will be repre 
, Hay way KET, the late Mr. Douglas 

Jerrold’s Comedy, in ts, THE HOT SE KEEPER. To 

conclude with the la Mr. Douglas Jerrold’ Drs uma, THE 

PRISONER of W AR. ep nted by yids, Mr 

Buckstone, Mr Mr. Howe, Mr i e, Mr 

Mrs. K 4 \ rr Ir. ae 

Mr. ( i ; 


On WEDNESDAY 
sented at the Theatre I 


ese 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 
THACKERAY will deliver a Lecture 
PREACHERS, ir Martin's HALL, 

To commet it 8 precisely, and last one | 

Pri Admission: Sta s 

Body of the Hall and the Cer t 


Back Seats and Side Galleries, eacl 
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IMPORTANT TO Al 
HOPE, 16, Great 
+ T hi 


] nens, estimat 
turn of post 
TO WRITERS ON HOME, INDIAN, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHARLES HOPE and Co., Parliamentary 
Ag nd Publi ’ V 


COLONIAL, OR 


» publ 
firm, " H ual producti 
ne sglected amidst a mass of General Literature. Terms of 
Publication torw irded on application. 


The ST. STEPHEN'S GAZETTE, a Review of 


Flome, Indian, Colonial and Foreign Affairs, is published on the 


| lst of every month, price Sixpence; or, Stamped, Sevenpence. 


10s. ; | 


*nter’s Share in Drury-lane Theatre. 
\ NORTON, HOGGART, and 
4 TRIST, h ave received instruction 1s to offer for SALE. 
at the Mart, on Friday, July 3,a RENTER’S SHARE, secured 
upon the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, entitled to a t ansferable 
free-admission, and paying an annual dividend. 

Particulars may be had of H Gover, Esq., Solicitor, 39, 
King William-street; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Norton, 
Ho«eaeart, and Trist, 62, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 
QOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
h COLOURS.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is NOW OPEN at their GALLERY, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST (close to Trafalg. ees from NINE till) DUSK. 
Admittance ls. Catalogue 6¢. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Se retary. 
MNuE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
is SITUATE near to OLD BROMPTON CHURCH. 


QouT H KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
w This Museum, containing Pictures, Sculpture, Archi- 
Building Materials, Ornamental Art, Educational Col- 
Patented inventions, and Products of the Animal 
will be OPENED to the PUBLIC, daily from Ten 


E SSRS 


tecture, 
lections, 
Kingdom, 

tili Four. 
For the instruction and recreation of persons working in the 
day time, the Museum will be lighted up every Monday and 
Thursday evening, from Seven ro Ten. 
4 On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 

days, 6d. each person. 

By order of the Committee of Council on E due ation. 


I ANK of DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL-MALL 

EAST, LONDON. Established A.D. 1844. — Capital 
500.0002. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

a Interest is Pay able in January and July, either at the 
Head Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout 
the Country. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 


____onapplication. ro 
‘COTTISH LIFE 
Ne) ASSURANCE 


Admission free. 
being Students’ 








EQU ITABLE 
) SOCIETY. EstTABLISHED 1831. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 
was held in Edinburgh, on the 6th May, David J. Thomson, 
Esq., in the chair. The Report by the Directors stated, that 
the number of Policies issued during the year ending Ist March 
last, was 658, the sums thereby assured being 300,440/., and the 
Annual Premiums thereon 95892.—all of which exceed, in every 
particular, those of the previous yee 

The Invested Funds of the i 
The Annual Revenue to . 
The Existing Assurances t 
Copies of the Report may now be obtained ‘at the 
ROBT, CHRISTIE, 
St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, Loi 
26, Poultry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, 
iffice, 6a, James’ s-street, Tveetbowr ne-terrace, 
gent. 


“CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, A 
fj CONOMIC LIFE Pcie 
J ; 


SOCIETY, 
BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
HENRY 


DERICK Sree HENSON, 
man.—ROBERT BippuLrs#, E 


amount to 1,029,604. 
176,414 
4,882,0962. 
Society's 
fanager,. 
vdon Office, 


Offices. 


Head Offic 


Agent. 
Western L y. 


6, NEW 
Chairmar 
Deputy ( 


Esa. 

haw SQ. 

ADVANTAGES 
Mutual Assurance 

The LOWEST rates 0 remium 
Sy 


1 on the MUTUAL 


2OFITs divided ever 


Society has 


1 the Premiums } 
es in force . 
nual Income » exceeds . 

ext Divis on of Profits will be mad € in 1250, 
ted prior to 3lst December, 1859, 

ipate in the Division of 1863 

s and full particulars may be obtained 

ALE -XANDEI tM AC ‘DON ALD, 


on appli- 
sect. 


TO BOOK COLL ECTORS ONI Y 
OHN H. W. CADBY, SECOND-HAND 
e BOOKSELLER, 838, New-street, Birmingham, Publishes 
f every month a PRICED CATALOGUE of his 
nd would be glad to forward the same (post 


) 1 Stating the address. 1 
JURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST AS tty LES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST LN 
IND ‘ANE, DRAY, and CO.’S Priced Furnishing 
l meen Ree on application, or f arded t 
This list embraces the leading articles from all the 
artments of their establishment, anc 
t pur rchasers in the selection of thei 
+ - le any —— Electro-plate — L. am 
n Iron Bedsteads and Be 
, and Brass Goods—Culina: tens 
3, &c.—DEANE, Dray and Co. ( 
London-bridge. Established a.p. 
THE WATER CURE — JAMES’S 
INVALID’S and SELECT BOARDING-HOUSE, W 
Malvern, Worcestershire.—Attending Physician, J. F. PASLE 
M.D., for merly Physician to the Windermere, Grasmere, 
} ind Kilkenny Hy¢ dropathic Ir 1 
pictu que village of West Malvern, 
ious air and pure water, is situated on the v 
vern Hills, opposite the town of Great Malvert 
the east 
above 


on the Ist < 


StOCK, a 


1700. 


, whiel 


-mentioned house, provided with al-ffre mxdegu 

vements conducive to health and comfort, has heer re- 

ned for the reception of inv: Aids apt dthers of 

temperate and regular habits, desirous of ort binning: on mode 

rate terms advantages of a select ta Daa ». the 

retirement of a privi ate dwelling; and, ur afl experienced 

superintendence, it is hoped everything w oe ar IO ahs Ml 
satisfaction of its inmate . 
Terms, which are moderate, may be kngwn on aio 

to the matron. 
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Just published, feap. are. a a cloth, 3s. 6d., morocco 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


Prov ERBIAL & MORAL THOU GUTS. HURST AND BLACKETT 


a Series of Essays. By CHARLES HEN 


HANGER. 
London: JAMES CORNISH, 297, Holborn (W.C 


Just published, in crown 8vo 


( th, 
MODE I N SC ‘OTTISH | 








T( L.. y. of the 
MINSTREL; or, the Song Scotland of the Past 
Half-Centurn re CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D., &c. 
Edinburg and C. Brack. London: Loneman and Co, 
* . B Hage ae E AND SHERWOOD FOREST. 
yw ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. | 
r HE PEAK and the PLAIN: Scenes in 


Woodland, Field, and Mountain; comprising full des- 


criptions of Derbyshire and Sherwood Forest, including 
Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, &c. By Dr. SPENCER T. HAL 
**the Sherwood Forester. 

“Perhaps the best work of its kind that has ever been 
written. ’—7ait's Magazine. 


London: Houston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JULY 
BOLLeY’s MANUAL of TEC HNICAL 
ANALYSIS; a Guide 
the various Natural and Artificial Substances employed in the 
Arts and in Domestic Economy. Translated from the German 
with considerable additions, by B. H. PAUL, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Post 8vo. with nearly 100 wood engravings, cloth. 5s. 
= ENry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden 
BOHN’S [ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
A GUIDE to 
“ POTTERY, PORCELAIN, and other objects of Vertu, 
comprising an Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Collection 
of Works of Art, with the prices at which they were sold by 
auction, and names of the present possessors. To which is 
added, an Introductory Dssay on Pottery and Porcelain, and 
an engraved list of all the known Marks and Monograms. 


Edited by HENRY G, BOHN. Numerous wood engravings. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bonx, York-street, Covent- garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


DSLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, 


trans- 


lated with copious Notes, by Dr. BOSTOCK and H. T. 
RILEY. Complete in 6: vols. Vol. VL, containing Books 
XXXII. to End, relating to Painting and Colours, Metals, 


Precious Stones, &c., with General Index to the six volumes. 
Post 8vo. cloth. _ 5s. 


Henry G, 


A NEW MONTHLY, SAME 

DO RIT.” 

To be published on the Ist of each month, commencing July Ist. 

and to be completed in ten parts, 1s. each, with two steel 
engravings, and a handsome wrapper printed in colours, 


ORIMER LITTLEGOOD, ESQUIRE, a 


Bou, York- street, Covent-carden. 


SIZE AS “LITTLE 








Young Gentleman who wished to see Society; and saw 
it accordingly. By ALFRED W. COLE, Esq , Barrister. 
London: JAMES BLACKWooD, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY GABRIEL gal 
Crown 8vo0. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


COST: AL, the INDIAN ZAPOTEC; « 
le of Mexico during the War of Independence. _ 
GABRIEL FERRY, Author of ‘Vagabond Life in Mexico,” 
and who resided in that country for seven years. 
London: JAMES BL ACKWOOD, Paternoster-row 


NDERFUL ADVENTURES of 


\ 


MRS. SEACOLE in MANY LANDS. Edited by 
W. J. S., with an Introductory Preface by W. H. RUSSELL, 
Esq., Zimes Correspondent, and dedicated by permission to 
Major-General Lord Rokeby, K.C.B., with Portrait, price 
ls. 6d. 
““T have witnessed her devotion and her courage ; I have 
already borne testimony to her services to all who needed 
them. She is the first who has redeemed the name of ‘ Sutler’ 


from the suspicion of worthlessness, mercenary baseness, and 


plunder; and I trust England will not forget one who nursed 
her sick, who sought out her wounded to aid and succour 
them, and who performed the last offices for some of her illus- 
trious dead.’’—Preface. 

London: JAMES BL ACK WOOD, Paternoster- row. 


Second Edition, elegantly bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d 
: ape LIFE of RICHARD CAMERON 
By G. M. BELL, Esq. 

“A highly interesting volume. A more tastefully written 
togrephl il work has not fallen under our notice for a con- 
siderable time Inverness Courier. 

London: SimpKay, MARSHALL, and Co, 
and Boyp. 








Edinburgh: OLrver 


vol. feap. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
POPU LAR TALES. By MARIA 
EDGEWORTH. With Three Engravings from Designs 
by Harvey. 


London 
Co.; E 


WHITTAKER and 
and Co.; H. G. Boun. 
Smiru, Evper, ard Co.; Hovisron and Wricut; J. Barn’ 
H. RensHaw; Teea@ and Co.; RoOvrtepGe and Co.: C3 
TEMPLEMAM; WiILiis and SoTHeRAN; and (4. and J. RoBin- 
son, Liverpool. 


New and ( ‘hes 


Simpkry, MarsHarr, and Co. ; 


Hopeson; WASHBOURNE 


— Edition (at the rate of $ ios’ per volume), 


) vols. fep. 1. 15s. cloth le tere 
N ISS EDGEWORTH'S NOVELS and 
A TALE S: Containing all that was in the former edi- 


tion of 18 volumes, and now first including her last nevel 
“Helen "’ embellished with Engravings.on Steel by GoopALL, 
ENGLEREART, J. W. Cook, Rous, and other eminent En- 
gravers, from Paintings by TARVEY. 





Loudon: SimeKin, MarsHat, & (’o.; WHITTAKER and Co. ; 
E. HopGson ; WasmBourng and Co.; H. G. Boun; Smita, 
EI DER, and Co. ; Houston and Co.; J. Bars ; UW. Rexsmaw; 
PEGG and Co.; RouTLEDGE and Co. ; C. TEMPLEMAN; WHULLIS 
and SerHERAN; and G. and J. ROBINSON. Liverpool. 
Shortly will be ready, Part L. ot 

TNNHE GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN: 

Iilustrated by JOHN E. SOWERB Y. Described by 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. ‘fo he complete in 80 Parts, at 1s. ; 
uniform with ‘The Ferns of Great Britai The Work will 






tain a ont 140 Coloured Plates. Pr 
rough all Booksellers ; Utne Po 
». SOWERBY, 3 
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Sec Edition. Reduce d 25 per ant. 
12 volumes ‘4 Plates, tg § boards, \ is. T. to VIL., 
Ty WE RY ees 107. 1 cloth t ure 
COWE IRBY'S FERNS of GREAT 
» BRITAIN. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full , 278. ; 
partly col ured, 148, 3 plain, 6s., with coloured Frontispiece. 
QOWE ERBY’S FERN eS 3 Flexible 
\ boarils, %] plates, full coloured, 1 partly ured, 9s. 
I RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By 
C, JOHNSON, Esq., flexidle boards, crown 8vo., with 
28 Plates. Full colo 1, 7s. ; plain, 5s 
Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-piace, Lambeth (S.) 


for the Testing and Valuation of 


the KNOWLEDGE of 








(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


| THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


THE LIVES. OF PHILIP; 


DACRES his 
the DUKE of 


HOWARD, Ear! of Arundel, and of ANNE 
Wife, Edited from the Original MSS., by 
NORFOLK, E. M. 1 vol. antique, 10s. 6d. 
“The noble editor of these biographies is well warranted 


| inthe trust which his preface expresses, that they will be 


L,, | read with 


interest. 
habits and the prevalent feelings in the Elizabethan age. 
The Duke of Norfolk, by publishing these curious bio- 


graphies, has not on!y done honour to his ancestors, but has | 


supplied materials of historical information for which he 
deserves the thanks of the literary public.”—JZiterary 
Gazette, 


CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 


a Journal kept in India, Egypt, and Palestine. By the 
Viscountess FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 





BETH DAVIS, a Balaklava Nurse. Edited by JANE 
WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ A Memoir of the Rev. T. Price,” 
&c. 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE by H.M.S. Investigator. Dedicated 


by permission to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 1 iarge vol. with 


Map and Plate, 16s, 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR: 
The Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1856. By 
SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Miss Bunbury’s vivacious sketches are not only pregnant 
with meaning as to the state of society in Russia, but have 
all the charm and freshness of first impressions on an active, 


thoughtful, and observing mind.”— Post. 
ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 


QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP Ir 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An anonymous correspondent writes us a letter on the subd- 
ject of a notice of the Rev. P. S. Desprez's pamphlet on 
the Second Advent, which appeared in our Journal of May |. 
In this letter we are told: ** It would seem that the reviewer, 
as well as the awthor, has come to a somewhat singular con- 
clusion by supposing that the inspired Apostle, in speaking of 


the fall of the mystical Babylon, must have mean: to allude | 
In reply to this we have only | 


to the fall of Jerusalem! ! !” 
to say that the letter-writer —so far as we are concerned— 
has stated quite the reverse of fact. We expressed no con- 
currence whatever in Mr. Desprez’s opinion. 
said was: ‘** Mr. Desprez must be a thorn in the 
side of the Millennarians. He has already published 
his belief that the prophecies contained in the Apocalypse 
have been fulfilled, and that ‘ Babylon the Great’ meant 
neither Rome Pagan nor Papal, but Jerusalem.” After 


own ignorance and presumption as follows :—‘* Allow me to 
ask how the Apostle could predict an event which had 
actually taken place some years previously! /a order to 
avoid such Hybernian (sic) conclusions ia future, might it 
not be well to give some little attention to chronology? " 
reply to this, we may state that it is precisely on chrono- 
logical grounds that Mr. Desprez has arrived at his con- 
clusion, and that our correspondent clearly knows very little 
of the Apocalyptic controversy, since he does not seem to be 
aware that a Neronic date has been assigned to the compo- 
sition of the Apocalypse by some of the best Biblical critics, 
among whom may be mentioned the eminent Professor Stuart. 





THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Great things are expected of the Educational 
Conference, because great words have been 
spoken there; but, although we look upon the 
movement with a hope of some good, we 
beg leave to remind the over-sanguine that deeds 





All that we | 





from their hopeful results, deserving of more extensive 


trial, as an appeal to parents of elementary scholars 
to afford to their children a more regular and longer 
attendance at school, and to the employers of 1: ibour, 
and to the wealthier classes generally, to encourage 
the parents of such scholars to make the personal 
crifices requisite for this object. That in carrying 
nto execution these schemes, and others brought | 
under the consideration of this Section, it is desirable | 





to keep in view the following principles :—That such 
schemes should be regarded only as subsidiary to 
other agencies for acting upon the irregularity and 
insufficiency of the time of school attendance. That 
they should aim at enlisting the co-operation of em- 


’ ploye rs of labour, of the Government in its admini- 
misrepresenting what we said, the writer goes on to show his | 


In | 


| which may thus hope to preserve 


| the whole scheme 


tration of appointments, and of the trustees of appren- 
ticeship funds, That they should be formed with due 
regard to character and conduct, as well as intellec- 
tual attainment. That the Section regards with 
peculiar interest the application of prize and certiti- 
cate schemes to evening schools which educate young 
persons from thirteen to tweuty, and | 
them from de- 


years of age 


grading and sensual habits. 
That, in the opinion of this Seetion, the careful | 

examination of the results of instruction in good halt- 

time schools, as cor npared with the results of instruc- 


| tion for the ordi: ury full time in the same or the like | 


schools, is fraught with important results affecting 


for the labouring classes. 


| large factories or farms the system of relays is ad- 


| visable each half-d; Ly 


: but that, under circumstances 


| of practical diftic ulty, ‘the alternate day or week would 


must |! 


are not invariably the consequences of words. | 


We can do no more than refer in general terms 
of admiration to the speech which Prince ALBERT 
read to the meeting, and to the many other ex- 
cellent speeches that were spoken. What seem 
to have a tendency somewhat more practical are 
the four resolutions arrived at by the four sec- 
tions, which we here subjoin:— 

1. That, in the opinion of this Section of the Con- 
ference, the greater number of the children of the 
working classes in the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and mining districts are removed from school when 
from nine to ten years old, and that their removal at 
so early an age in great measure destroy s the effect of 
the education provided for them. That this section, 
having inquired into the causes of on early removal, 
is of opinion that it is not commonly to be traced to the 
poverty of parents, but, in some instances, to objections 
to the rules of the school, in others to its impractical 
character, in others to an undervaluing of education by 
parents from the inefficiency of the education which 
they themselves received ; and, as a general rule, to 
the state of the labour market, which imparts great 


value to the labour of children, and thus leads, 
first, to .employers of the parents requiring the 
labour of the children; second, to dissolute 


parents living upon the wages of children’s labours ; 
third, to a premature and ruinous independence of 


life and action among the very young; all of which | 


causes lead to the withdrawal of the children from the 
school. 3. That the section cannot express these 
conclusions without adding that, in its opinion, while 
some protection of children from too early labour 
may, in certain cases, become necessary, it is in the 
improvement of education by moral and religious in- 
fluences, rather than by legislation, that the greatest 
remedy for these evils must be found. 

That it appears that in Germany and Switzerland 
the regulations in force have produced a very general 


| record of the results of the inquiry conducted by 


tion in the 


be preferable. That it is expedient to encourage 
night-schools as places of primary or secondary in- 
struction, in which subjects having relation to the 
specitic labour of the locality should be taught by 
certificated or other competent masters. The Section 
believes that the establishment of evening schools of 
this class will do much towards remedying the de- 
ficient state of education among both the younger and 
adult members of the working Phat, if 
voluntary system is to be worked with success, an 
appeal must, in the first instance, be addressed 
employers, whose preference of instruction will, 


classes. 


by 


sti amping ¢ a material value upon education, materie ally | 


tend to secure the co- operation of parents. 

These resolutions form a very interesting 
the conference, and we sincerely trust that the 
labours of that conference may be efficacious in 
procuring a better system of education for our 
industrious poor. 

A short time ago we took occasion to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the unsatisfactory condi- | 
tion ofour public schools with reference to instruc- 
English language; a little pamphlet | 
which lies before us, and which (we understand) 
has as yet only been privately circulated, tends to 
the conclusion that the instruction which even 
the noblest of our youths enjoy in the French lan- 
guage, is not invariably of a much higher quality. | 
The pamphlet is directed against an elementary 
work by M. Brassgeur, Professor of the French 
Language and Literature in King’s College, and 
formerly tutor to the Prince of WaLEs. 

For instance (says the author of the pamphlet), in 
a fable (p. 381) an old carp says to young imprudent 
fishes: “craignez laligne du pécheur” ou “ Verervier 
plus dangereux encore.” How do you think U'épervier 


is translated ? By the word “Hawk!” Bless me! I 
recommend strongly this rather free ae ation to 
| the able Professor of Zoology at King’s College, and 


attendance in primary schools on the part of the | 


children of the labouring classes between the ages of 
five and fourteen, and that the proportion of children 
in daily attendance at school is one in six of the 
population of Prussia and some other States of Ger- 
many, and one in five in Switzerland. In Holland 
the attendance at school is estimated at one in eight 
of the population ; and among other regulations for 
promoting such attendance the forfeiture of the right 
of a parent to receive parochial relief, in the event of 
his having neglected to send his child regularly to 
school, has been efficacious. In France one in eight 
of the population are in primary elementary schools, 
exclusive of infant schools, and the age of leaving 
school is ordinarily regulated by the age at which the 
children are admitted, if Protestants, to confirmation, 
and if Roman Catholics, to the administration of the 
Holy Communion. That age is most frequently 
eleven in great towns, and varies from twelve to fif- 
teen in other parts of the country. Various measoures 
adopted in central and northern Europe for the ex- 
tension and improvement of popular education are 
deserving of careful consideration, so far as they can 
be adapted to the circumstances and opiaions of this 


country. 


That in the opinion of this Section the certificate 
and prize schemes adopted in certain localities are, 


beg him respectfully to tell his colleague that the 
hawk was never a member of the numerous tribe of 
fishing-birds, and cannot be reckoned, even by a 
traduttore traditore, among the pelicans, cormorants, 
and other palmipeds, The most imprudent of young 
fishes, far from having anything to fear from the 
hawk, have only to thank him for the war he makes 
on the heron, theirenemy. The hawk can be dange- 
rous only to sparrows and to eminent professors not 
perfectly acquainted with the English language or 
with the large sweep-net known in France under the 
name of “ épervier.” 

What can M. Brassen urge against a charge 
so direct and convincing ? 

The opening of the South Kensington Museum 
has set people thinking whether something good 
may not come out of Kensington after all. 
Judging from the hasty inspection which we 
have been able to make, we believe that we are 
justified in asserting that this institution is 
destined to play a most important part in the 
out-of-school education of the inhabitants of 
London. Itis, in fact, only another demonstra- 
tion of that great scheme of national education | 
through the medium of the Fine Arts which is | 
slowly but surely deciaring its existence and | 
efficac y. Sydenham, Dublin, Manchester, 
these are but expressions of the same idea which 
has prompted the Kensington Museum. In |< 
devising the scheme fur the arrangement of this | 


Lf 


| payments, 


That in | 


| these articles, 


| work, 


the | 


| word that could stop a farthing on its 


| citizen but the 


their meaas, without taking a “ Personal 


collection the aim of the Commissioners of Edu- Mr. JERROLD will take a high tone in the matter, 


cation has been directed to this single result, the 
attainment of the useful. Their declared objects 
have been: Firstly, to train male and female 
teachers to give instruction in art, to certify them 
when qualified, and to make them annual fixed 
varying according to their acquire- 
ments. Secondly, to aid and assist committees 
in the provinces desirous of establishing schools 
of art. Thirdly, to hold public inspections and 
examinations, and to award medals and prizes to 
the most deserving candidates. Fourthly, to 
collect together works of art, pictures, &c., in the 
central museum, and books and engravings in the 
central library. Fifthly, to circulate among the 


schools of art objects from the museum, and 
books and engravings from the library. It is in 


ee of the fourth object here stated that 
the Kensington Museum has been founded; and 
it is gratifying to observe with what zeal and 
alacrity the scheme has been carried out. The gal- 
lery of pictures presented to the nation by the Rev. 


| Mr. SHeersHankxs is for the present the greatest 


attraction in the collection, and it deserv: to 
be; the other saloons in the building are devoted to 
models of mechanical contrivances and specimens 
of all the apparatus of school instruction. We 
were pleased at observing that this apparatus did 
not include a single birch rod or sugar-cane; 
we presume, being considered to 
be luxuries fit only for the aristocratic 


‘$ SO 






? . , 
alumnt of 


Eton and Winchester. Next comes a collection 
of works of art, ancient and modern, v« ry well 
selected, and containing many originals, and 


copies of great value. In one of the corridors are 
some models of Greek architecture. There are, 
also, good collections of glass and porcelain, metal- 
mosaic, and other works of decorative art. 
The walls of one corridor are adorned pho- 
tographic delineations of celebrated works of art, 
and in the gallery above this are illustrations of 
modern sculpture. ‘Toexhaust all the beauties 
of this excellent museum would require many 
and very artentive visits, and we heartily recom- 
mend our readers to go and judge for themselves 
When, a fortnight ago, we testified our be lief 
that there would be no appeal to the public on 
behalf of the family of the late Doucias J erroup, 


with 





; a committee of some of the most respectable 
gentlemen in the metropolis were taking very 
active measures to demonstrate .that we were 
mistaken. An appeal 7s to be made (in point of 
fact, it is being made), and that in a very effective 
shape. Seven entertainments have been pro- 
jecte’?, two of which have already taken place, 
and the others are to follow in due cours The 
programme of these entertainments will be found 


| in the advertising columns. 


A goodly programme, and one likely to bri 
money. But at therisk ofbe ‘ing considered cay 
we must be permitted to ask—is mone y wanted ? 
If it be, God forbid that we should write one 
flight 


rless ; 


ne 
> 





1ous 


into the store of the widow and the fath 
but Douctas JEROLD was a properous man— 
as prosperous as any, and more prosperous than 
many, of the men who are now exerting them- 
selves to do this thing. If a man cannot pro- 
vide for his family out of an it of 20007. 
a year, with what sum can he beexpected to do 
that duty which seems incumbent upon every 
) man of letters? We have no 
our criticism upon this matter 
the ire of some fine gentlemen 
who, if their hearts were laid open, would 
be found to have no better motive than 
the trumpeting of their own names. There 
are men now going about the streets, with crape 
on their hats, saying, “Poor Jerrold ! how we 
miss him !” who were never in his company twice 
in their lives, and who never got anything from 
him but a merited sarcasm for their folly. We 
must confess that we have no patience with this 
mockery. Let it be fairly and openly shown that 
the family of Mr. Jerroxp really requires as- 
sistanee, and many men will give according to 
Narra- 
tive” ora * Christmas Carol” for their change. 
Thecommitteeof gentlemen which organised these 
entertainments may say that no one has aught to 
do with the application of the money, and that 
they, having earned it, will have a right to apply 
it as they see fit. So they would if they did not 
put “the remembrance of their deceas d friend” 
at the top of their bill. The mention of Jerrotp 
virtually converts it into an appeal ad miseri- 


wome 


that 
excite 


doubt 
will 


| cordiam, and, in our opinion, the public ought to be 


distinctly informed whether or no charitable aid 
is needed. If it be not, we hope that the family of 
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and will repudiate a transaction which fixes upon | 
the memory of their father a stigma of the most | 


inexcusable improvidence. 


The Oxford Commemoration has left its accus- |-* ° 


tomed fall of laurel-leaves upon the brows of the 
heroes of the year. Arms still appear to carry 


new Doctors of Civil Law, and certainly those 
most affected by the students, were Sir Corin 


CamMpBELL, the hero who helped to win Bala- | 


clava, and Sir Fenwick Wiis, the hero of 
Kars. 
sentative of the service. Among the other 
graduates for this honorary degree we find the 
names of Livinestoy, the African explorer ; 
Rogert Srepuenson and I. K. Brunet, the 
engineers ; Mr. Datuas, the American minister; 
Dr. WaAGeEn, the Berlin connoisseur; Dr. Farr, 
the statistician; Sir Gzorcre CorNEWALL LEwIs; 
and Sir Cuarves Nicnorson, the Provost of the 
University of Sydney. The undergraduates 
distributed their praise snd blame with great 
liberality. Mr. Daruas and Dr. WaaGEN re- 
ceived the best share of the latter. 

Really English men of letters ought to be 
deeply indebted to “the gentlemen 
American press,” for ‘the sedulous 
with which they study their incomings and their 
outgoings. The personal friends of a well-known 
gentleman who has for some time devoted his 
time (and not without profit) to the amusement 
of the public, will be amused in no small degree 
with the following piece of special “ information,” 
clipped from the instructive colums of the New 
York Tribune. We have left a few blanks for 
obvious reasons. 

‘ So long a struggler and straggler in periodi- 
cal literature, by which he earned a moderate but 
uncertain income during eighteen years, has actually 
made a fortune by his... entertainments, and 
seems resolved to live handsomely on it. At... 
this fortunate. . 
land (which is dear enough in that place), and has 


nearly completed the erection of a stranye-looking | 


villa, in which every known order of architecture is 
set at defiance, and a new composite style, which 
may be called the Comfortable, set up instead. This 
mansion is to be not only snug, but magnificent, in 
parts. There is a ball-room of great magnitude; a 
dining-room of ample dimensions; a library adapted 
or 10,000 volumes; and a barrack-room to accom- 
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Antiquities of Kertch, and Researches in the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. By Duncan M‘Puerson, 
M.D., &. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 
Cornhill. 


Tue enterprising, commercial, colonising Greeks | 
| Don). 
These | 
| 420 B.c., were united into the kingdom of the | 
Panticapzeum. | 
| The Dorian race had established colonies in the | 
western portion of the Crimea, the chief of which | 
The | 


narrow neck of land, between Arabat and Theo- | 


had at an early period established colonies 
along all the shores of the Enuxine. 
colonies were principally founded by three 
great races—the Milesian, Dorian, and Athe- 
nian. At first and for a long period each 
colony was independent of all the rest; those of 
the same race were generally friendly, those of 
different race were often hostile. The general 


facts of the foundation and existence of flourish- | 
| divided the rival colonies, who were continually at 
We know nothing of the | 
| Italy; but Pharnaces stirred up a revolt of 


ing Greek colonies in those regions have always 


been known to scholars from the relations of the old | 


historians, from Herodotus downwards, and some- 
thing of their political condition from time to time 
is gathered from occasional notices, when their 
history came in contact with that of the greater 
communities whose history has been transmitted 
to us; but of their internal history, of the 
degree to which Greek civilisation had been intro- 


duced into them, and of such like questions, of | 


great interest to the archeologist and the his- 
torian, we knew almost nothing, until modern 
researches brought to light the materials from 
which some safe and very interesting particulars 
on these subjects may be drawn. 

Our business at present is with the ancient 
colony of Panticapeum, which is represented 
by the modern town of Kertch, and with 
Dr. M‘Pherson’s book upon it. But, since 
the whole of this portion of the world has 
acquired a deep interest for us, we shall enter 
sufficiently into the subject to give our readers 
some idea of the ancient history and condition of 
the Crimea generally. 

The first Milesian colonists established them- 
selves, in the seventh century before Christ, at 


Sir Joun Macneicx is another repre- | 


of the | 
attention | 


- has bought two or three acres of | 


| a@ wealthy and flourishing kingdom. 


modate eighty to 100 bachelor guests at a pinch. 
Since the erection of Abbotsford, never has any man 
of letters gone so largely into brick and mortar as 
As a poor man, he was harsh and haughty ; 
as a rich one, he is amiable and kind. The better 
qualities of his nature seem to have been brought out 


: | by prosperity, which too seldom has this effect. 
the day ; for among the most prominent of the | F eenewervens) wren 


Such a monstrous erection of fiction upon such | 
a small plot of fact (nothing like two or three | 


acres) is, as Jeames would say, emusing. 


“harsh and haughty,” which are attributed to 
the character of ... in his less prosperous -days . 
They remind us of what we have heard about 
the Civil Service Examinations. The examiners 


Nor | ee . : 
eset 7 Mrs. Seacore, lately iss 
can we withhold our admiration from the epithets | the publication of Mr = ately issued, 


| “ Wonderful Adventures of Mrs. 


always find that when a particularly ignorant | 
man is required to give the character of some | 
great personage of whom he possesses no definite | 


information, he invariably sets him down as 
“arrogant and austere.” 
The misunderstanding between Miss Kava- 


nacn and Mr. Newsy respecting the authorship | 


of “The Hobbies” has drawn the following com- 
munication from the former :— 

Sir,—Mr. Newby, with the view of extenuating his 
conduct in putting my name as editor on the title- 
page of “‘ The Hobbies” without my consent, has as- 


serted that I had previously sanctioned such an an- | 
4 { 


nouncement being made by another publisher. I am 
therefore compelled to state most distinctly that this 


| water cure. 


is the reverse of the truth, as I positively refused to 


allow my name to be made use of. 


I purposely confine myself to this point, because | 


| the other circumstances alluded to by Mr. Newby | 


have no direct bearing on his unwarrantable use of | 


my name, 


} 
| 


I also wish to add that before writing the letter | 


which I addressed to you on this painful subject, I 


from him, and that he was not aware of any steps 


| having been taken to withdraw my name from the 


title-page of ‘‘ The Hobbies,” copies of which book, 
with the first title-page, I knew to be at the libraries, 
and in circulation at the time. 


London, June 18, 1857. JuttA KAVANAGH. 


The art of advertising has received a new | 


contribution to the numerous “ dodges” of which 
it can already boast. A new monthly, by a 
barrister, is announced in very large letters as 


being of the “same size As ‘ LittLe Dorrit.’”— | 
' Mind you, not by the author of “ Little Dorrit; 


several points in the eastern portion of the 


| Crimea, and the neighbouring shores of the Con- 


tinent. Their principal cities were Theodosia, 
Parthenium (now Yenikale), Heracleum (now 
Arabat), and Panticapeum (now Kertch), in the 
Crimea; they had a great commercial mart in 


the Sea of Azoff, at the mouth of the Tanais (the | ' 
| pendence to Mithridates, the great King of Pontus 


| (whose capital was on the site of another spot 


At first, as we have said, independent of 
each other, these Milesian colonies at length, in 


Bosphorus, whose capital was 


was Cherson, near the modern Sebastopol. 
dosia, was then traversed by a fortification, which 


war with one another. 
early princes of the Bosphorus, except that they 
were styled Archzanactides, and claimed to be 
descended from Neoptolemus, who, on the death 


of his father Achilles in the Trojan war, is fabled | f 
| to have migrated to these coasts. The first of | and there, with his two favourite daughters, 


these princes whose name is recorded in history 
is Spartacus, about 480 B.c. In the inseriptions 


he and his descendants are styled Archons of | 


Panticapzeum and Theodosia, and Kings of Scudi, 
Soreti, and Dandari—archons, chief magistrates, 
of the Greek colonists; kings of the native and 
subject populations. 
was Leucon, who is called the seventh King of 
the Bosphorus. He reigned for forty years over 
During a 
great scarcity in Greece, he sent as a present to 
his friends the Athenians 100,000 bushels (me- 


| dimna) of wheat; this gift is mentioned by 


Demosthenes in his oration against Settines; and 
he alludes to Theodosia, where Leucon resided, as 
being then one of the most famous cities of the 


| world. Leucon also abolished the export duty on 
The extant coins and | 


corn to the Athenians. 
medals of the princes of the Bosphorus begin with 








| ascertained from my solicitor that he had not been | 
| able to see Mr. Newby, that he had not heard directly | 


| 


| 


| 


but, “the same size as ‘Little Dorrit.” Now, 
“ Little Dorrit” is, we believe, what printers call 
“ demy octavo,” and we should not wonder that 
a vast number of other publications would be 
found to answer the same description perfectly. 
Why, therefore, any reference to “Little Dorritt” 
at all? 

One of the literary curiosities of the late War 
(and, certainly, not the least important) will be 


with “a preface by W. H. Russext, Esq., Times 
correspondent.” It is attractively entitled 
Seacole in 
many Lands,” and is “dedicated by permission 
to Major-General Lord Rokeby.” 

Messrs. LonGMAN announce as “ nearly ready,” 
“Tallangetta, the Squatter’s Home, a story of 
Australian Life, by Witt1am Howirt; “ The 
Voyage of the Resolute,” by Capt M‘Doveatt ; 
“Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra del Fuego,” by 
W. P. Snow; and “Self-Treatment at Home,” 
by Capt. M. Richarpson—a work on the cold- 
Messrs. Macmituan and Co., of 
Cambridge, have in the press, and announce as 
shortly forthcoming, ALEXANDER SmITu’s ex- 
pected volume of “ City Poems.” . 





SUMMER. 


Wrrn a crimson flood of sunlight, 

Like a regal robe wrapt round, 

Summer is sitting, throned and crown'd; 

And Earth, like a holiday city, drest 

With flags and banners and pennons bright 

For a conqueror’s coming, hath donn’d her best, 

And flaunts in a flush of colour and light. 

Green are the low silent valleys, and green 

Are the woods, and the breezy wold, 

And many a pleasaunce flaps in the air. 

Its streamers of amber and gold 

Purple the sides of the mountains grey, 

Their tops in a sunny haze melting away ; 

And the brook in a glitt’ring wavelet breaks 

Where the golden lily flutters and shakes, 

Then over the rim of the granite wails 

In a rainbow laughs, and flashes and falls. 

And the grand old sea breaks joyously 

Under the cliffs on the golden sand, 

And the laughing waves, with their sunbright crowns, 

Joyously roll on the laughing land. 

Joy through the pillarless arch above ; 

Joy in the living ocean’s round; 

Joy in the old Earth, young for ever ; 

Joy—for the Summer is throned and crown'd ! 
J. J. Brrrron. 


GLISH LITERATURE. 


this Leucon; they give us the names of the four 
princes next in succession, and then intervenes a 
blank of 150 years. At the end of that period 
(about the middle of the 4th century B.c.) 
Periscades was king; who being pressed by the 
Scythians, and feeling himself unable to resist 
them, he and his people resigned their inde- 


famous in our recent annals, Sinope). Mith- 
ridates at the same time extended his sway 
over the Chersonesians in the remaining por- 
tion of the Crimea. Mithridates made his 
son Pharnaces his lieutenant over these 
new acquisitions. When Mithridates was de- 
feated in Pontus by Pompey, he fled with 300 
horse to his kingdom of the Bosphorus, and 
began to make preparations for a descent upon 


the troops encamped before Panticapzeum and 
of the fleet moored in its harbour; and_ the 
old King retired into the fortress-palace. 


ended his life with the poison which he always 
carried about him. 

The Romans rewarded the traitor Pharnaces 
with the sovereignty of the Bosphorus and the 
Chersonese; but, making an attempt to wrest the 


| remainder of his father’s dominions from the 
The next of whom we read | Romans, he was defeated by Julius Cesar. It 


was this battle which Julius Cesar prefaced with 
the speech beginning “ shall this treacherous par- 
ricide go unpunished,” and of which he wrote to 
the senate his memorable message, “ Veni, vidi, 
vici.” A succession of thirty-five other princes 
ruled the kingdom of the Bosphorus, under the 
supreme authority of the Romans, extending 
down to the year 340 a.p. Then successive waves 
of the great flood of the invasion of the barba- 
rians swept over this portion too of the civilised 
world. First the Alans ravaged the country. 
and then the Goths displaced them, In these 
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invasions the colonists of Cherson had contrived 
to retain their independence; in the time of 
Diocletian they had centered in themselves the 
commerce of the Crimea; they gradually occupied 
the whole of the Crimea and the opposite coasts of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus; they were converted 
to Christianity, and received bishops from Con- 
stantinople. Then the Huns and Kzars poured 
down from the interior of Asia and swept over 
the Crimea; and other nameless folk-waves suc- 
ceeded them on their way to the destruction of 
the empire of the East; until the Mogul Tartarsin 
the thirteenth century remained masters of this 
portion of the world. Towards the decline of the 
Eastern Empire the Venetians had imitated the 
Greeks of old in establishing commercial settle- 
ments in the Black Sea. Their forces displaced 


the ancient line from the throne of Constantinople | 


and seated a Latin upon it, and monopolised the 
trade of the Euxine, which then included the 
largest portion of the trade of Asia Minor, Persia, 
and the Indies. Theirrivals the Genoese succeeded 
in restoring the Greek dynasty, and received for 
their reward the commercial monopoly of the 
Venetians. The Genoese raised the Crimea toa 


greater degree of commercial prosperity than it | 


had ever before enjoyed. They founded a kind 
of empire, of which Theodosia was the capital, 
and which lasted for 200 years; and the ruined 
castles by which their settlements were protected 
still remain as monuments of their departed 


power. One of them we all remember well, which | 


dominated, picturesque and useless, over the har- 
bour of Balaklava. In 1473 the haughty colonists 
were humbled by the might of Mahomet II., the 
conqueror of Constantinople. They were trans- 
ported to a suburb of the imperial city, and their 
old rivals, the Venetians, again by treaty obtained 
the trade of the Euxine—whose richest streams 
were, however, soon to be diverted into other 
channels. In 1771 the Russians finally wrested 


the Crimea from the Empire of the Turks, grown | 


old and decrepit in its turn, and it became a 
favourite summer residence of the Russian 
nobility, almost forgotten in Europe, until it 
became the battle-field in which the Empire of 
the East was once more contested ; and 


obstinate and skilful defence, the most heroic 
endurance, great battles, and brilliant exploits, 
have made every mile of its soil familiar to all 
Europe, and have rendered its chief places 
memorable for ever. 

The country on both the western and eastern 
shores of the Cimmerian Bosphorus (the Straits 
of Yenikaleh) is thickly dotted over with tumuli, 
some of them conical hills, some of them in the 
form of long ridges of hill; they vary in size 
from 10ft.in circumference and 5ft. high, to 400ft. 
in circumference and 150ft. high. Very many of 
them are of large size, 100ft. being not an un- 
usual height. The tradition of the country is, 
that they are the burial-places of the ancient 
princes of the country. For hundreds of years 


these graves have been continually plundered of | 


their valuable contents ; and tradition has handed 
down marvellous tales of the heaps of precious 


metal which have occasionally been found in | 
The Genoese are known to have explored | 
the largest and most valuable of them for the | 


them. 


sake of their treasures; and, from time to time, 
the inhabitants of the country have carried on 
operations upon them for their private profit. At 
length, about forty years ago, the Russian 
Government took them all under its protection, 
had them carefully surveyed and mapped out, 
and has ever since caused explorations to be con- 
ducted, under proper scientific superintendence. 
The progress and phenomena of the explo- 
rations have been duly recorded, and the 
objects of antiquity which have been dis- 
covered have been carefully preserved for the 
study of the learned. The result of this wise 
measure has been the accumulation of a vast 
amount of information, and most valuable mu- 
seums of antiquities, not only throwing impor-, 
tant light upon the history of these Greek colonies 
but reflecting light also upon the history of Greek 
art generally; for many of the antiquities found 
are works of Greek“art of the most valuable ma- 
terials and of the highest character of art. In 
short, the collection thus formed, in extent, in- 
trinsic value, and artistic and historical im- 
portance, is only to be equalled by the collections 
from Pompeii, or the graves of Etruria. 

The range of the collection begins with 
Seythian antiquities, includes the whole period 
of the Greek colonisation, and extends down 
to the end of the Kingdam of the Bosphorus 


the | 
greatest siege which history records, the most | 


| under the Roman Empire. All the more valuable | 


of these antiquities were, very happily as it 
proved, removed to the Imperial Museum of the 
Hermitage near St. Petersburg; duplicates, and 
many of the less valuable things—many of these, 
however, of great archeological value—were left 
| in the museum at Kertch. The fate of these 
| latter is known from the letters of the Times’ 
correspondent. No precautions for their safety 
were taken by the commanders of the allied 
forces when they marched upon Kertch; the 
men broke in, and everything was wantonly 
smashed to pieces. “ One might well wonder,” 
| says Mr. Russell, “ how the fury of a few men 
| could effect such a prodigious amount of ruin in 
so short atime. The floor of the museum was 
covered for several inches in depth with the 
débris of broken glass, of vases, urns, statuary, 
| the precious dust of their contents, and charred 
lots of wood and bone, mingled with the fresh 
| splinters of the shelves, desks, and cases in 
which they had been preserved. Not a single 
| thing that could be broken or burnt any smaller 
had been exempt from reduction by hammer or 
fire. The cases and shelves were torn from the 
walls, the glass was smashed to atoms, and the 
| Statues pounded to pieces. It was not possible to do 
| more than guess at what they had once contained. 
On ascending the ledge on which the cinerary 
| urns had been placed, the ruin was nearly as 
| complete. There was scarcely an urn or earthen 
| vessel of any kind unbroken ; the work of destruc- 
| tion was complete. One sentry placed at the 
door would have prevented all this discreditable 
| outrage. For all I know, the Tartars may have 
joined in the destruction of the museum, or the 
| Turks may have been the sole authors; but the 
' blame will no doubt be attached to the civilised 
| states whose officers and soldiers took the most 
| active part in the operations against the enemy.” 
| Weare sorry to be obliged to believe that the Turks 
were not the sole authors of the “discreditable out- 
rage,” but that the officers and soldiers of the civi- 
lised states do deserve some of the blame; for 
we ourselves have heard an English naval officer 
admit that he had amused himself by firing his 
revolver at some of the vases and statues in 
question. One can understand how it was; 
their organs of combativeness and destructiveness 
| (as the phrenologists would phrase it) were in- 
tensely excited; there was no human enemy to 
smash; so they expended their pent-up energies 
| upon everything which came to hand. We will 
| venture to confess to our brother archzologists 
that, when our young naval friend admitted his 
| complicity in the “ discreditable outrage,” we did 
| not break out into a passion and scold him well : 


we reflected that, if he did not appreciate Greek 
| “ fictilia,” he had at least perilled his life for his 
| country’s cause; and the idea crossed our mind 
that perhaps that very combative frenzy which 
found vent in making potsherds of Greek vases, 
| had done as much good for England and mankind 
as ever our archeological appreciation of them 
would do. 

The destruction, however, was not quite so 
complete as Mr. Russell’s account would give the 
reader to understand; a quantity of inscribed 
marbles and bas reliefs escaped; and autho- 
rity was given by Lord Panmure, then War 
Minister, to a committee, consisting of Dr. 
| M’Pherson, Major Crease, and Major Westmacott, 
| to select such as were considered worth trans- 
| mission to the British Museum. In the 
| before us Dr. M’Pherson gives a descriptive 
catalogue of the forty-seven marbles thus se- 
lected, with engravings of some of the more 
interesting of them. 

During the occupation of Kertch by the allied 
forces, the opportunity was taken to prosecute 
some excavations on the site of the ancient 
Panticapeum, and among the tumuli in its 
| neighbourhood. The very handsome folio before 
us contains a careful account of these excava- 
| tions, and very excellent coloured lithograph 
| plans of the tombs, and representations of the 
principal antiquities which were discovered in 
them. If we have robbed the Russian savans of 
alittle of the scientific labour which they were 
performing with such skill, science at least will 
not lose by it; for Dr. M’Pherson’s researches 
were conducted with due care and knowledge, 
and his notes of the results of his diggings, 
together with his beautiful and costly plates, 
| form a book which is not unworthy to range 
| with the two fine folios in which the Russian 
| Government has recently published an account of 
| the previous discoveries. 
| Dr. M’Pherson at first directed his attention to 


book 





some of the groups of tumuli; but here he was not 
very successful. The construction of these tombs is 
as follows:—An excavation was made in the level 
soil, and a stone chamber was built in it for the 
tomb; in this was placed the body of the deceased, 
with the weapons, personal ornaments, and ap- 
pliances of life, which it was the custom to bury 
with the dead; then the tomb was closed, the 
eurth was filled in, and the mound was thrown 
up over it. ‘The appearance of the soil con- 
firs the tradition that the mound was continually 
increased by successive layers thrown up yearly, 
—probably on the anniversary of the death or 
interment. In one of the mounds Dr. Macpher- 
son calculated that there were sixty-eight of 
these distinct lavers of soil. But most of those 
which he explored had been previously opened 
by a shaft sunk from the apex—perhaps by tlie 
Genoese—and their valuable contents removed. 
The Doctor therefore turned his attention to the 
elevated plateau, above the present town, 
which the old Greek city stood; and here his 
researches met with better success. In a large 
double Plate he gives a section of these diseo- 


on 


veries, showing first a series of five graves 
cut in the rock, next a tunnel sloping into 
the earth, from which six vertical shafts have 





Each shaft gives access 
chamber, formed a 


bling remains of coffins 


been sunk at intervals. 
to an arched stone 
tomb, in which the erum 
were found; and arranged on the floor and in the 
niches of the sides were the usual set of orna- 
ments and implements. Near the top of each of 
the vertical shafts is a grave, dug into the side, 
containing a skeleton, who is thus, like a sentry ; 
mounting guard in death, over the chamber of 
the dead below. The great interest of this set 
of tombs is, that the objects found in them are 
of precisely the same character as those which 
are found in the Saxon tombs in England. Many 
of the objects, for instance, in Dr. Macpherson’s 
plates are identical with others in the plates of 
the ‘‘Inventorium Sepulchrale,” which were 
taken from the Saxon graves in Kent. The con- 
clusion to which archeologists have arrived is, 
that this series of arched chambers is a burial- place 
of Varangians, who were retained by the Kingsof 
the Bosphorus, in imitation of the Varangian guard 
of the Emperors of Constantineple. Further on 
a little stone temple, 14 feet square, with arched 
top and painted frieze and ornaments, and with a 
little vestibule, was discovered buried under a 
tumulus. This had, however, been previously 
explored. . But, extending their tunnel from this 
temple, the explorers came upon the most ex- 
citing and tantalising of all their discoveries, a 
vertical shaft of size far exceeding any of the 
others. This they excavated to the bottom, a 
depth of 52 feet, finding the bones of a horse, anc 
several human skeletons, rently in situ 
different depths, and fra pott 
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gments of ry, 
beads, and a few articles of copper. Dr 
M’Pherson’s persuasion is that this shaft was the 
access to a tomb or a series of tombs of great 


importance; but all attemp's to discover the 





entrance to such sepulchral chambers were un- 
successful. 

A brief catalogue of the plates which i!lus- 
trate the work, beautifully executed in chromo= 


lithography, will serve to give our readers an idea 
of the interest of the objects of antiquity which 
were discovered in th ancient sepulchres. 
The title-page gives a view of the modern town 
of Kertch, with the Mons Mithridatis, and the ele- 
vated plateau, the site of Panticapxeum, behind it. 
Thefrontispiece gives a topographical sketch of this 
plateau, showing sections of the stone tombs, the 
Varangian tombs, the great shaft, and the temple, 
already described. Plate I. exhibits some fra 

ments of carved ivory, a bust and bracelets 
gold, of beautiful Greek workmanship, which 
were found in a tumulus six miles east of Kertch. 
Plate II. gives a view of the five tumuli called 
the Five Brothers, with sections showing the 
sepulchral chambers which were discovered be- 
neath two of them: this plate gives an admi- 
rable idea of the appearance of these conical hills 
dotted over the plain. Plate III. is a bronze 
Greek vase, of very fine shape, with ornamented 
lip and foot and handles. Plate IV. represents 
a group of the beautiful thin glass bottles, cup 

phials, &c., from the Varangian tombs. Plate V. 


se 





£ 


y. 
OL 


contains bronze fible and buckles, also from the 
Varangian tombs: the fibule are of the peculiar 
type—semicircular at the top, with projecting 
knobs radiating from the semicircle—which are 


oceasionally found in Kent and in Germany, and 
are the prevailing type in the Frankish come- 
| . , , . any . . 
| teries. Plate VI. gives another group of glass, a 
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fine jug of a claret-jug shape, bottles of various 
shapes, and a drinking-cup of glass. Plate VII. 
shows a couple of earthenware vesscls, three 
earthenware lamps, and a necklace of beads. 
Plate VIIL, a statuette of a man (in terracotta), 


a bas-relief female head which has formed 
an ornament of a vase, a Greek vase of 
black ground with red figures upon it, 


an alabaster bottle, and a necklace of beautiful 
glass variegated beads, of a character found in 
the Saxon graves in England, and in other parts 
of the world, and not improbably imported from 
the East. Plate IX. gives a group of Greek 
vases of early character, with black figures on a 
red ground. Plates X. and XI. give on both 
sides copies of the symbols and inscriptions which 





sciences have benefited not a little by operations 
of the greatest importance successfully car- 
ried out by this corps. Thus, the trigonometrical | 
operations of the Board of Longitude were greatly | 
assisted by the Royal Sappers and Miners; the | 
triangulation of the west and north coasts of | 
Scotland; the explorations into the interior of | 
New Holland; the survey of South Australia; | 


| the most daring experiments as to the use of the | 


occur on the Greek amphore; and Plate XII. | 


gives engravings of a dozen of the coins which 
were discovered in the soil during the excavations 
(none of them in the tombs themselves), We 
have only in conclusion to thank Dr. M’Pherson 
for having introduced the English public to this 
interesting series of discoveries, and to congratu- 
late him on having brought out his book in so 
sumptuous a style as to make it not only a luxu- 
rious bonne bouche to the antiquary, but also a 


beautiful book of ancient art for the drawing- | 
room table, and a literary monument, too, of the | 


campaign in the Crimea. 


The History of Dumbartonshire from the earliest to 
the present tune. By Joseru Irvine. Dum- 
barton : J. Irving. 


diving-bell, and, above all, the application of | 
that instrument to the demolition and removal of | 
the Royal George; the remeasurement of La 
Caille’s are at the Cape; the boundary surveys 
in North America; the survey of London, and 
eventually of the whole kingdom; the exploring | 
parties after Sir John Franklin; the remeasure- 
ment of the base-line on Salisbury Plain—in these 
and many other important labours the Royal 
Sappers have either done the whole, or have | 
taken the lion’s share of the work. Even when 
doubts were expressed as to the stability of the 
Great Exhibition building of 1851, the Sappers 
undertook the duty of testing its efficiency at the 
peril of their own lives. 

Since the publication of his first edition Mr. 


Connolly has made many additions and improve- | 


ments. There are seventeen well-executed co- 
loured engravings, respecting the various uni- 
forms in which the corps has from time to time 


| appeared. 


Amone the many interesting and beautiful shires | 
of Scotland, there are few more so than that of | 


Dumbarton. What with the beautiful scenery it 
includes—the double Dun, which rises proudly 
over the town bearing the old castle on its brow, 
the fair valley of the Leven winding up to meet 
Loch-Lomond, and that magnificent lake itself— 
the memories of such eminent men who have 
sprung from it, as George Buchanan and Tobias 
Smollett, and the thousand romantic stories of 
old feuds and raids and battles which cluster 
around its mountain-districts—it has become a 
county as dear, notwithstanding its compara- 


| reader. 


tively small size, as any other in broad Caledonia, | ™ J ; 2 , 
| his book is to be found in that portion of it where 


to the antiquary, the lover of nature, and the 
poet. Mr. Irving, in the massive volume which 


lies before us—a volume of 564 large octavo | 


pages—has set himself, with incredible industry 
and great skill, to collect and present in a read- 
able shape all the traditions he can find about 
this interesting shire—a shire which, apart from 
other causes, is, from its neighbourhood to Glas- 


gow, the brain, and to the Clyde, the blood, of the | 


West of Scotland, rising every day into greater 
consideration. The book he has thus compiled, 
though vast in size, is elastic in character. It 
looks like a mountain, but it reads like a monthly 
magazine. It is at once accurate and enter- 
taining, full of facts, but full also of humorous 
touches, especially in its account of the doings of 
the Kirk Sessions of other days. And as to old 
Scottish manners and the incidents of ancient 
Scottish history, Mr. Irving has disclosed a per- 
fect mine of novel information. The famous Rob 
Roy appears again and again, and makes almost 
as striking and picturesque a figure as he does in 
Scott’s fiction. Altogether we recommend Mr. 
Irving’s volume as one of the very best of the 
season, and as especially interesting to all who 
love Scotland in its scenery, its customs, its tradi- 
tions, the wild events of its ancient histery, and 
the imperishable products of its national genius. 
APOLLODORUS. 





History of the Royal Soppers and Miners. By T. 
W. J. Connotry, Quartermaster of the Royal 
Engineers. (Second Edition.) London: Long- 
mans. 1857. 

Tue issue of a second edition of this valuable 

piece of military history proves that the first sup- 

plied a void which had been felt. Mr.’Connolly’s 
epitome of the facts connected with the gallant 
and celebrated corps of Royal Sappers and Miners 
embraces the entire period from its formation in 


1772 to October 1856, and comprises some of the | 


most daring acts of warfare known in the history 
of the world. The defence of Gibraltar, the 
sieges of Valenciennes and Dunkirk, the reduction 
of St. Lucia, the Peninsular sieges, many dan- 
gerous and eventful expeditions abroad, and, 
“though last not least,” the tremendous siege of 
Sebastopol—all these are but episodes in the 
historical roll of the Royal Sappers and Miners. 
But their labours have not been exclusively war- 
like; on the contrary, the peaceful arts and 


| whom [ at that time corresponded. 


| Ir 
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Memoirs and Adventures of Felice Orsini, written 
by himself, containing unpublished State Papers of 
the Roman Court. 
manuscripts, by GEorRGE CARBONEL. 
burgh: Thomas Constable and Co. 8vo. 


perused, before writing, John Foster's essay “On 
a man’s writing memoirs of himself,” he would 


have omitted much of the small beer which he has | 


chronicled in different parts of his memoir, which 
can have very little interest for the general 
Children have fallen from balconies 
before now, have been declared precocious, have 
made boyish escapades. 


he appears as a liberal and daring conspirator. 
From his very boyhood he had imbibed notions of 
liberty, and a glow of patriotism was kindled in 
his breast by the events taking place around him. 
The revolution of 1831 inflamed all the youth of 


Italy, and Orsini did not escape the contagion. | 


While a mere lad he was accused of being a 
liberal, and at the age of four-and-twenty he was 
a political prisoner. 


in a cell three yards long by four wide. In the 
prison there were at the time twenty-one pri- 
soners who had been condemned to death. In 
his cell he says: 


I could scarcely breathe; one day I knocked my | 


head against the wall, and made a great noise, and at 
last they allowed me to have the shutters open, as 
the window was not glazed. This was at a conside- 
rable height, and the cell was visited every two hours. 


There was a straw bed, a blanket not too clean, and | 


every kind of insect which delight in these abodes of 
misery. I was at length permitted to have some 
broth sent to me from without. I had been two days 
there already, when I heard an unusual noise ‘of 
chains, cries, and singing; I heard some words, but 
enough to make me aware that of the twenty-one 


condemned to death, fourteen were sent to the galleys | 


‘*a chiodo*” at Civitavecchia, and seven had been shot 
in the back. These were the unfortunate men who 
knocked on the wall of my cell at Bologna, and with 
This made me 
sad. It showed me that the commencement of my 
imprisonment was not consoling. I heard the words 
death by shooting in the back, or the galleys “a 
chiodo” for life, and, finding nothing reassuring, I 


| made preparations for the worst. 





His third prison was the fortress of St. Leo, | 
| which he describes: 


This castle of the ancient and powerful lords of | 


Montefeltro was erected before the tenth eentury or 
thereabouts. It is seated on the top of a very ele- 
vated cone like the rock of the Appenines, and domi- 
nates all the neighbouring castles, opposite the hill 
on which is seated the ancient town and republic of 
San Marino. With a serene sky the misty outlines 
of the Zalinatian mountains may be distinguished, 
and the view of the surrounding country from the 
castle walls is most magnificent. Before the inven- 
tion of cannon it was impregnable, but now there 
are some ancient pieces of cannon and “ spingarde ” 

* This means, that the prisoner is chained up for life to 
the wall of his cell, with a chain a yard long. The bed con- 
sists of @ plank, and his chain is never unleosed until death. 





Translated from the original | 
Edin- | 


Orstxt had had the good fortune to have | 


The great interest of | 


His first prison was at | 
Imola, his second at Pesaro, where he was placed | 


upon the walls, and it is used as a prison for incorri- 


gible political offenders, or those who are under pro- 


cess. Here the famous Cagliostro was confined in 
the last century. The air is excellent, but the cold 
is intense in winter, and I recollect passing the winter 


| days there, wrapped up in an old blanket in a corner 


of my cell, with every tooth in my head chattering. 
The governor or commandante was named Dellanni, 
an ex-officer of Napoleon, who treated us as state 
prisoners. He was a man of education, and showed 
us all the kindness compatible with his position and 
duty. One day he came to see us, and brought the 


| sad news that the brothers Bandiera had been shot, 


with several of their comrades, for an attempt at 
revolution in Calabria. We were turned into stone, 


| and when he was gone we were all equally afflicted, 


and we felt that sorrow which all true patriots do, 
when they hear of the arrest or death of fresh friends, 
martyrs to the sacred cause for which we were then 
suffering. 

His last prison, at this epoch of his life, was 

the fortress of Civita Castellana, in which he 
would probably have perished, had he not, with 
other political prisoners, been released through 
| the general amnesty granted by Pio Nono, on his 
| elevation to the see of Rome. ‘This fortress had 
once been a pope’s country residence, and is 
worth looking into where there is no gaoler to 
detain us. 

It was erected by Pope Alexander VI., the cele- 
| brated Borgia, as a country residence. In the middle 
| of the fortitications was a large tower, which com- 
| manded the surrounding country, aud is separated 
from the other parts of the fortress by a ditch with 
| drawbridges. There the commandant had his quar- 
ters. The ancient apartments of the Pope and his 
court are now used as receptacles for political priso- 
ners. There are two stories on the ground floor, with 
a large court surrounded by porticoes, which commu- 
| nicated with many small cells; the first floor was 
| disposed in like manner, except that on two sides 
there are entrances leading to two large halls, where 
| the Popes held their banquets. From these halls we 
arrive at the ancient bedchamber of the Pope, which, 
during the time I saw it, was used as an infirmary for 
| the prisoners. The room is small, with vaulted roof 
| and thick walls; the ancient tapestry has disappeared, 
and probably the memorials of many a dark deed 
attributed to that terrible family. On the ceiling of 
the two great halls are many beautiful wood carvings 
richly gilt, and in a fine state of preservation. On 
the walls of the “loggia” looking on to the court- 
yard there are some fine remains of frescoes, which 
for the most part represent obscene subjects—a most 
eloquent proof of the taste of that Pope and his court, 
whose scandals horrified Europe, and have left an 
infamous name even to our own day. 

Orsini’s latest prison, and we sincerely trust 
his last, was the castle of St. George at Mantua, 
| from which he made his celebrated escape. His 
prison life here he has already related in his 
interesting little volume, “ Austrian Dungeons.” 
From the date of his release from Civita Castel- 
lano to his arrest by the Austrians on the borders 
| of Transylvania, when he was transferred to his 
Mantuan prison, his life was an active and adven- 
turous one. He lays himself bare before us, as a 
| soldier, a diplomatist, a conspirator, with a little 
| pardonable egotism. A man who has faced the 
| enemies of his country, who has braved death in 
| various forms, who has exhibited on every occa- 
sion the most chivalrous patriotism united with 
courage and skill, has some right to speak of 
himself. His memoir should be read by all who 
delight in records of personal adventure, and by 
all who take an interest in the liberties of 
Italy. The reader will learn from the documents 
he has published in his appendix the cursed 
| system of policy pursued in the Roman states; 

he will further learn something of the fell 
tyranny of Austrian rule in Lombardy and 
| Venice. His simple narrative cannot fail to 
rouse more than ever, the indignation of every 
freeman, and awaken the sympathies of every 
breast towards unhappy Italy. 
Italia, Italia, o tu, cui feo la Sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, onde hai 
Funesta dote d'infiniti guai, 
| Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte. 
| Qrsini’s style is terse, masculine, and occa- 
| sionally epigrammatic. There is no appearance 
of exaggeration in anything he has written. He 
| speaks warmly of his friends, plainly of his poli- 
| tical confederates, and wrathfully of his former 
| persecutors and the enemies of his countrymen. 
| He is a man of action, prompt and decided. It 
| was he to whom was committed, by Mazziui, the 
| task of suppressing the assassins of Ancona, in 
| 1849, and through his coolness and determina- 
| tion he succeeded. His opinion with regard to 
revolutions we quote, as a specimen of his style 
and mode of argument. 


In revolutionary movements it is impossible to 
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exact that obedience from a promiscuous assemblage 
of men which is to be expected from trained soldiers, 
because the latter devote themselves to their military 
duties only. In these kind of impromptu expedi- 
tions all the passions of humanity are roused ; some 
act through ambition, some to better their fortunes, 
some to satisfy private revenge, and some for the sake 
of pure patriotism; but the latter are the least 
numerons. Every one must argue the point, make 
plans, &c., for which reason those who put themselves 
at the head of an expedition should possess a rare 
abnegation for the sake of the cause, or a consider- 
able amount of hardihood. There is no escaping from 
this. These expeditions always have the germs of 
dissolution in them, and however well they may have 
been prepared, a very small unforseen accident, the 
yoice of one man alone tending to alarm his nearest 
comrade in the moment of danger, is sufticient to 
cause all to be lost. The chief in these cases has no 
influence, if we except his moral power, and it is very 
difficult to find a body of men who willingly submit. 
Man is led more by fear than love; so that 
should be taken as they really are, and not as they 
ought to be, leaving dreams aside. It is very rare 
that such expeditions succeed; without seeking for 


men | 


ancient examples I can witness that since 1843 not | 


one has succeeded. Revolutions should be made 
within cities, where all are interested, and then the 
youth are aware of the real state of things, and not 
be made from without, by a handful of exiles, who 
form false opinions from the exaggerated reports of 
some hot-brained individual. Those in the cities 
should organize themselves, study public opinion, 
the means of offence and defence, and rise; while the 
refugees without should maintain the opinion of 
foreigners favourable to revolution, nominate some 
officers of ability for the cities, and keep arms ready, 
which may be ‘consigned when necessary. 
not at first believe these truths, but sad experience 
has convinced me. What can an expedition of thirty, 
forty, or a hundred exiles do? True, we have the 


I would | 


example of the expedition from Elba; but there has | 
| interested in comparing the work before us with 


only been one Napoleon in the world; he had genius, 
power of will, and the secret of generating enthusi- 
asm whenever he appeared ; 
glories gained in the field. On our side we have 
had the genius of words but poverty in action. 


We regret to have to say that there are signs 


the last acquired by his | 


of haste in the getting up of this book, and or- | 


thographical errors abound which we hope to 
see corrected in a forthcoming edition, which we 
have heard is promised; and thus we shall get 
rid of a new historian, “ Titus,” of a new 
assassin, “ Cherla,” and a new Italian word, 
“ shaniero.” 


George Mogridge, his Character and W; ritings. 
By the Rev. Caartes Wiziiams. London: 
Ward and Lock. 

TuIs is a most interesting history of a man of 

rare worth, talent, and usefulness, better known 
as “Old Humphrey.” It is now five years past 

since we had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. 

Mogridge at a hospitable board in London. It 

was in the company of some eminent divines, in- 

cluding the lamented Dr. Harris. Mogridge, 
then enjoying a green old age, with silvery locks, 
but countenance and bearing comparatively 
young, wis the life of the company. 
seemed to lie in recounting incidents, in which, 
from the minuteness of his memory, the liveli- 
ness of his fancy, his command of graphic 
language, and the measured distinctness of his 
utterance, he excelled all men we ever met. 

The conversation happening to turn on subjects 

connected with the supernatural, or, as Alex. 

Smith has it, 

Of dreams and feelings vague, 
he recited some narratives of this 
nected with his own experience, in a 
so earnest and spiritual, and in language 
80 picturesque and striking, as to hush the 
whole table to silence like death, and to 


kind, con- 


romantic iecidests of his boyhood, of his earls 


studies, of his misfortunes in business, of his 
entrance on the great world of London as a 








| Ce dn ; 
test is, in fact, imposed not as essential to salva- 


| 


literateur, of his at first fluctuating progress, of | 


of 


” 


“Old Humphrey ” 
habits, private 


and 
man- 


the success his 
“Peter Parley,” of his 
ners, pious disposition, of his marriages, and 
of his death. In fact, and this no small 
compliment, this volume is about as interest- 
ing as any volme in the “Peter Parley’ 
or “Old Humphrey” series, and great 
credit to Mr. Williams’s talent, taste, and enthu- 
siasm for his subject. APOLLODORUS. 


is 


does 





RELIGION. 


Ecclesia Anglicane Officia Antiqua. Portiforii seu 
Brevarii Sarisburiensis, annotatione perpetua illus- 
trati et cum Brevariis Eboracensi, Herefordensi, el 


| tence in the original runs thus: 


| possible that in many cases 


Romano comparati, fasciculus primus.— Brevarii | 
| Besides being made the subject of articles in reviews 


Sarisburiensis fasciculus secundus. Sanctorum 
Sanctarumque Communia, et Beatissime Virginis 
Officia, tam quotidiana quam hebdomadalia, pro- 
vincie Cantuariensis, &c. Editor Caroxvus Sea- 
Ger, A.M. Londini: apud Whittaker et soc. 
1855. 
Tue two small volumes before us constitute the 
breviary, which was the general one of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and so the chief English 
Prayer-book before the time of Edward VI. 
Such a document at all times, but peculiarly so 
at the present period, cannot fail to excite a deep 
interest. They have been carefully annotated, 
with critical and explanatory remarks also, by 
Mr. Charles Seager, whose reputation as a scholar 
has been long established. 
Many of our readers will be doubtless much 


the services of our Church now in use, some of 
which are but a literal translation of these which 
are here found. Others which are here set forth 
form no part of our present Liturgy; while in 
certain others very considerable alterations have 
been made. The Psalms, though the order of 
many of them has been changed, are nearly the 


same as in our present Prayer-book. The Litany | 


is, however, very different to ours, and contains 


| not only numerous invocations of the Virgin, but 


of a great number of saints as well. 
for the Clergy and the People ” 


The “Prayer 
is inserted here, 


| and is nearly in the same form as that which is 
| now used; also that known as the second collect 


| whom 


| burial of the dead. 


at Evening Prayer, commencing “O God from 
all holy desires,” &c. In the service 
entitled “In vigiliis mortuorum,” are contained 
several prayers for the dead, asking for their 
conduct by holy angels into the regions of the 
blessed, and for the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin on their behalf. Some of the lessons here 
are the same as those used in our service for the 


ecclesix,” will also be found in this ritual, as also 
several for occasions not now observed by our 


Church. 


His forte | 


tone | 


send a thrill of curdling interest through every | 


heart. 
of that still more impressive sort where you are 
left in suspense as to the reality or non- reality of 
supernatural agency, and yet the interest is so 
intense as to “lift the skin from the scalp to 
the ancles.” Besides this, in his manner there 
were a bonhomie, a grave vivacity, a kindliness, 
and a simplicity, which at once commanded re- 
spect and conciliated regard. 

His writings are just the man, expanded over 
many volumes. They are not profound in 
thought or classical in style, but full of lively 
incident, of glowing description, of striking 
similitudes, of philanthropic warmth, and of 
genuine Christian feeling. If our readers will 
peruse Mr. Williams's narrative, they cannot fail 


They were not exactly ghost-stories, but | 


to be interested in the account he gives of the | 


Vicissitudes of Mr. Mogridge’s 


vareer, of the! 


Much has been said lately about the expediency 
of inquiring into the forms of services used by the 
Church in bygone times, with a view to making 
some alterations in, or modifications of, certain 
of the prayers now used. A yet more useful task 
would be the investigation how far many of the 
services now in use have been actually varied, 
and that in essential points, by the translation of 
them from the original Latin into English; and 
here in important particulars there will sometimes 
be found a striking difference between the two. 
And it is remarkable that this is not only to a 
large extent the case with the Athanasian Creed, 
but that those clauses which by some persons 
are most objected to in our service, in the original 
Latin are greatly modified as to their meaning 
and the strength of their import. Thus, in the 
edition of it contained in the work before us, the 
words at the commencement of the Creed may 
be read, not “whosoever will be saved,” but 
“* whosoever is willing to be safe”—to hold the 
orthodox creed, “ Quicunque vult salvus esse :” 
and so throughout this Creed. This, we main- 
tain, is an important variance from the terms of 
the Athanasian Creed in our present Book of 
Common Prayer, where the doctrines maintained 
in each of the articles of that Creed are declared 
to be absolutely and indispensably necessary to 
salvation; and the concluding sentence asserts: 
“This is the Catholic faith, which except every 
one do keep faithfully he cannot be saved.” In 
the Latin edition before us, the concluding words 
are “Salvus esse non poterit,” which may be 
rendered, “he cannot be in a safe state.” The 


tion, but to vonstitute an orthodox believer. In 
the general Latin edition too of the Litany, which 
is not, however, in the work before us, there is 
one important variation which many might wish 
adopted intoourform. Instead of the words“ From 
sudden death, good Lord, deliver us,” the sen- 
“From sudden 
and unprepared for death,” &c. (“ A subitanea et 
improvisa morte.”) Surely these variations in our 
translation from the original the Litany 
deserve grave attention in any discussion about 
the requisite alterations to be adopted; and it is 
a recurrence to the 


ot 


original, as in the instances before us, would 
serve to remove the passage objected to, and 


would at once terminate all controversy on the 
point. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tae “ Revision Question” is not allowed to sleep, 
and magazines, it calls forth every now and then 
some able pamphlet like the following:— Wil the 
Version by the Five Clergymen Help Dr. Biber ? or, an 
Examination of Dr. Biber’s plan of Editing the Au- 
thoy ised Version wi h Marginal Renderings Py tuclu ling 
some Remarks upon the ‘‘ Revised Version of St. John's 
Gospel.” By a Member of the Christian Knowledge 
Society. (London : sell and Daldy).—Dr. Biber’s 
proposal for meeting the revision difticulty has ap- 
peared to us so unsatisfactory, that we are not at all 
sorry to see it so thoroughly exposed as it is in the 
present publication. Nothing in fact could be con- 
ceived more clumsy than the proposal to crowd into 
the margin of our Bibles a number of various read- 
ings, which, were they even only so many as the 
five clergymen have proposed in their revison of St. 
John, could not possibly have any other effect than 
to confuse and distract the reader, especially if one 
not acquainted with the original language. ‘* He would 
be very much startled,”’ says our author, “on further 
examination. He would be very much startled, if, 


| instead of being incorporated into his text, and made 


A service “In dedicatione | 


part of it, the emendations were placed in the margin. 
He would be very much startled, indeed, at finding 
that certainly in every third verse on the average, 
frequently in a dozen consecutive verses, and fre- 
quently in several instances in the same verse, he had 
to refer to his margin. It would annoy him to 
have his attention continually called off from his 
text; he would gradually lose all faith, either in the 
text or the margin—perhaps in both. He would say, 
and very reasonably, ‘ These marginal readings are 
important, or they are not. If they are, why not put 
them into the text? If they are not, why let them 
appear even in the margin?’ At any rate, his devo- 
tional reading of the Bible would be thoroughly and 
most vexatiously interrupted. He would exclaim, 
‘What is the use of scholarship if it harasses me 


thus? Why do not these scholars, ’tis their trade, 
draw their conclusions, and give me the benefit 


of them, instead of perplexing me with renderings on 
the comparative merit of which 1 cannot decide?’” If 
this be true, Dr. Biber’s proposed marginal readings 
would not merely prove unprofitable, but absolutely 
detrimental. That an authorised revision must come 
eventually appears to be the opinion on all sides. 
‘* Even the giant names of King James's translators 
are insufficient to avert this. It may be entered upon 
without any disparagement to their honesty, their 
employment of all the means of obtaining a pure text, 
and accurately interpreting it, which existed in their 
day. And, if there are expressions in the Authorised 
Version, which are at present obscure, or not according 
to our view consistent with refinement, we may 
be certain that, as these were not intended to be such, 
it would be according to the translator's mind to have 
them amended.” Still the author thinks that we are 
not yet ripe for this revision, and he counsels us to 
wait until many more such attempts have been made 
as that of the revision of St. John by the five clergy- 
men. Of the qualifications of those gentlemen for 
their self-imposed task, he speaks in the following 
terms:—“A variety of qualifications, indeed, is 
required for the task of revision; but not a 
few of these qualifications are here. Do we desi- 
derate full knowledge of Scripture, dwelling 
upon its faintest intimations of meaning, power 
of combining unexpected coincidences of thought 
and expression, and withal the deepest reve- 
rence, consistently with true scholarship, for 
Authorised Version? They are supplied by 
author of ‘The Great Forty Days,’ whose pen 
deed is traceable in the preface to the revised 
John. Or, is extensive acquaintance desirable, on 
the one hand, with our great English divines, and, 
on the other, with the bolder and more startling 
writers of modern Germany? The editor of Dr. 
Hickes’s treatises may furnish the former, the com- 


our 
the 
in- 
St. 


mentator on the Greek Testament the latter. And if 
grammatical sagacity, and the strict weighing of 
words which becomes the scholar, be, as they certainly 


are, indispensal le requisites, these also may be « onfi- 
dently looked for from the two remaining revisers— 
one of them the editor of the Acts of the Apostles ; 


the other, of the Galatians, Ephesians, and Pastoral 
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Epistles of St. Paul.” In this well-merited enlogium 
we need scarcely say that we heartily concur. 
In the department of pulpit eloquence Scotland has 


always had some great names to boast of, from the | 
Neither is | 


‘deys of Knox to those of Chalmers. 
there any danger of the succession failing; for has 
she not still her Guthrie and Candlish? The 
Scripture Characters, by Robert S. Candlish, 
D.D., Free St. George's, Edinburgh (London: Nelson 
and Sons), of which a new edition is now lying before 
us, isas eloquent a series of pulpit discourses as any 
that even Chalmers has left behind him. Take the 
following as a specimen, from a discourse entitled, 
“The Universal Characteristic.” The preacher's 
text is: ‘*‘ And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and 
all that generation.” Upon the last clause of this 
verse Dr. Candlish remarks thus: “ ‘ And all that 
generation.’ 
stream. Itsweeps into the one vast ocean of eternity 
all the members of a family—all the families of a 
race. é 
households are lost. 
The various dates and manners of different departures 
are merged and overwhelmed in the one universal 
announcement, that, of all who at one given 
time existed on the earth, not 
Joseph is dead, and all his 
that generation. Some are gone in tender years 


of childhood, uneonscious of life’s sins and suf- | 


ferings—some in grey-headed age, weighed down by 
many troubles. Some have perished by the hand of 
violence—some by natural decay. 
in an instant to the dust—there is another the victim 
of slow and torturing disease. 
the weak—the proud man and the beggar—the king 
and the subject—whether in prosperity and nursed by 


friends, or in dreary and desolate destitution, without | 


a friend or brother to close the anxious eye—all are 
gone. The thousands have met their doom from a 
thousand different causes, and in a countless vagiety 
of circumstances. War, famine, pestilence, have had 
their innumerable victims. Crime has carried off, in 
one undistinguishable crowd, the ministers that did 
his pleasure—the dupes that fell into his snares. 
Profligacy has slowly preyed on the pining souls and 
bodies of her votaries. Accident has suddenly snapped 
the thread of life. The tyrant, mingling men’s blood 
with their sacrifices—the falling tower, crushing its 
inmates under its weight—fire seizing the midnight 
dwelling, or the lonely ship in mid ocean afar 
—the assassin’s knife—the poisoning cup— or the 
weary wear and tear of a prolonged battle with life’s 


ills—all have achieved their triumphs over the proud | 


race that lords it in this lower world. Grave after 
grave has been opened and filled ; man after man has 
gone the way of all living; new bodies have been 
consigned to the silent tomb; new sets of mourners 
have gone about the streets. And now, of the entire 
multitude that at some one point of time occupied the 
earth, not one remains—all, all are gone. Various were 
their pursuits, their toils, their interests, their joys, 
their griefs—various their eventful histories ; but one 
common sentence will serve as the epitaph of all,— 
‘Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that 
generation.’” This, we think, rings of the true metal. 
The subject is common, and such as only a man of 
true genius can adorn. Dr. Candlish’s character of 
Herod the Tetrarch, or ‘‘ weakness growing into 
wickedness,” is, however, perhaps the best in the 
series ; showing remarkable vigour.of expression, and 
a most uncommon insight into the springs of human 
action. 

On Preaching and Preachers : the Inaugural Address 
delivered Oct. 16, 1856, at the Ope ning of the New 
Baptist College, Regent’s-park ; with an Appendix con- 
taining practical remarks on Preaching and Preachers. 
By the Rev. Jonn Leircump, D.D. (London: 
Ward and Co.)—The counsels of a veteran minister 
like Dr. Leifchild upon a subject of this kind are so 
exceedingly valuable, that we are glad to find the 
author was_induced to publish them. The principal 
thing upon which Dr. Le#fchild insists as the founda- 
tion-stone of the usefulness of the Christian minister 
is that he should preach always the Divine nature of 
Christ. In the appendix are contained some useful 


observations on “the style and manner of pulpit | 


ministrations.” 

The Divine nature of Christ is.also strongly in- 
sisted upon in The Incarnate Word: an Exposition of 
the first eighteen verses of St. John’s Gospel; with two 
Introductory Discourses. By a Protestant Layman. 
(London: Shaw.)—The exposition here given will be 
found very complete. The preliminary discourses are 
on faith and repentance—“ an adequate appreciation 
of these two topics furnishing the keystone to the 
reception of Christianity.” 

Aphorisms and Opinions of Dr. George Horne (late 
Lord Bishop of Norwich); with N 
phical Sketch (London: Parker and Son).—Of Bishop 
Horne it is stated with elegant quaintness, in the 
tablet erected to his memory in Norwich Cathedral: 
‘* His commentary on the Psalms will continue to be 
a companion to the closet till the devotion of earth 
shall end in the Hallelujah of Heaven.” 
small book of aphorisms and opinions propounded by 
him, culled from his various writings, or remembered 
as his sayings, will be found a most agreeable pocket 
companion. Thecontents are both witty and weighty, 
having a smack of Selden about them which 
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astonishes us when we recollect that the author was 


The tide of mortality rolls onin a wider | 
The distinctions alike of individuals and of | 


Every landmark is laid low. | 


one remains. | 
brethren, and all | 


Here is one smitten | 


The strong man and | 


s and a Biogra- | 


The present 





| one of George the Third’s bishops. ‘Take the follow- 
ing as specimens : “ It is with books as with animals; 
those live longest with which their parents go longest 
before they produce them.” ‘ Bees never work 
singly, but always in companies, that they may 
assist each other—a useful hint to scholars and 
Christians.” “ The divine, who spends all his time 
in study and contemplation on objects ever so sub- 
lime and glorious, while his people are left 
uninstracted, acts the same part as the eagle 
would do, that should sit all day staring 
at the sun, while her young ones’ were 
starving in the nest.” “ Ifa man’s studies are dry, 
his compositions will be insipid. Distil a bone, and 
you will have a quantity of water.” “Compliments 
uttered pro forma by those that hate one, bring to 
mind the ceremonies used in Spain, where a captain 
never corrrects his soldier without first asking his 
leave, and the Inquisition never burns a Jew without 
making an apology to him.” These few extracts will 
serve to show the nature of the presemt publication, 
| which cannot fail to justify the character given of 

3ishop Horne by his great contemporary Dr. Parr, 
| that he was a man of a “playful fancy,” with a 
‘* serious heart.” 

A Concordance of the Prayer-book Version of the 
Psalms. (London: Mozleys.)—This carefully drawn- 
up concordance will be of ‘‘use to those of the 
clergy who have often lamented the want of such 
a help. and who treasure as a precious heritage the 
melodious strains of the Prayer-book version of the 
| Psalms.” 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
| oe 
| Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
| Africa; being a Journal of an Expedition under- 
taken under the auspices of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
| Government, in the years 1849-1855. By Henry 
| Barrn, Ph. D.D.C.L. . Vols. I. I. and TI. 
| London. 1857. 
| Ir is impossible, before the results of Dr. Barth’s 
expedition are fully laid before us, to pronounce 
| absolutely upon its comparative importance ; 
| but, judging from the instalment which we already 
| have, we think it highly probable that it will 
| rank only second to that of Bruce. Dr. Barth 
has, indeed, had the advantage of being preceded 
by Europeans over the greater part of the ground 
which he covered—but this was not invariably 
| the case—routes have been traversed and places 





visited by him where civilised man never was be- 
| fore. The dangers to be encountered were therefore 
| very great, and what the natural perils of such a 
| journey were may be gathered from the fact, that 
| out of the three travellers who set forth in high 
| hope as leaders of the expedition, Dr. Barth 
alone returned to tell the tale. One by one they 
fell, the brave Richardson and the youthful and 
devoted Overweg, victims to that spirit of propa- 
gandism in science which is infinitely more 
glorious than the blind fanaticism which carries 
the preacher of idolatry into desert places. 


| 





Dr. Barth and Mr. Overweg reached Tunis on 
the 15th of December 1849, and from thence pro- 
ceeded direct to Tripoli. Here they waited for 
Mr. Richardson and for certain stores, materials, | 
and instruments which had been promised by the | 
British Government. Everything which was | 
expected having arrived, the party started off | 
towards the south on the 29th of March, and pro- | 
ceeded through the desert country south of | 
Tripoli. Here they found plenty of Roman and | 
some Christian remains, which are very fully 
described by Dr. Barth. On the 6th of May they | 
reached Murzuk, where they had to wait for | 
chiefs from the interior to take them under their | 
protection. The journey was resumed on the 13th | 
of June. On the 15th of July Dr. Barth met | 
with a mishap which had well nigh brought his | 
journeyings to an untimely end. He had} 
wandered from the rest of the party, exploring 
and botanising, and soon found that he had lost 
| his way in the desert: 

Being already fatigued, the disappointment, of | 
course, depressed my spirits, and I had to summon all | 
my resolution and energy in order to descend into 

| the ravine and climb the other side. It was now 
| past ten o'clock; the sun began to put forth its full 


me. Ina state of the utmost exhaustion I at length 
reached the narrow pinnacled crest, which was only 
a few feet broad, and exhibited neither inscriptions | 
nor sculptures. I had a fine prospect towards the 
S.W. and N.E.; but I looked around in vain for any 
traces of our caravan. Though exposed to the full 
rays of the sun, I lay down on my high barbacan to 
| seek repose; but my dry biscuit or a date was quite 
| unpalatable, and, being anxious about my little pro- 
} vision of water, I could only sip in an insufficient 
draught from my small water-skin. As the day advanced 


| 
| power, and there was not the slightest shade around 





| I got anxious kest our little band, thinking that I was 





already in advance, might continue their march in 
the afternoon, and, im spite of my weakness, deter- 
mined to try to reach the encampment. I therefore 
descended the ravine, in order to follow its course, 
which, according to Hatita’s indications, would lead 
me in the direction of the well. It was very hot; 
and being thirsty, 1 swallowed at once the little 
waterthat remained. This was about noon ; and Isoon 
found that the draught of mere water, taken upon an 
empty stomach, had not at all restored my strength. 
At length I reached the bottom of the valley. 
Hatita had always talked as if they were to encamp 
at no great distance from the mountain; yet, as far 
as‘I could strain my view, no living being was to be 
seen. At length I became puzzled as to my direc- 
fion, and, hurrying on as fast as my failing strength 
would allow, I ascended a mound crowned with an 
ethel-bush, and fired my pistols; but I waited im 
vain for an answer: a strong east wind was blowing 
dead against me. Reflecting a moment on my situ- 
ation, I then crossed the small sand-hills, and, as- 
cending another mound, fired again. Convinced that 
there could be nobody in this direction, at least at a 
moderate distanee, I thought myself that our party 
might be still behind, and, very unluckily, F kept 
more directly eastward. The valley was here very 
richly overgrown with sebét; and to my great de- 
light I saw at a distance some small huts attached to. 
branches of the ethel-tree, covered on the top with 
sebét, and oper in front. With joy in my heart I 
hastened on towards them, but found them empty; 
and not a living being was to be seen, nor was. there- 
a drop of water to be got. My strength being now 
exhausted, I sat down on the naked plain, with a full 
view before me of the whole breadth of the wadi, and 
with some confidence expected the caravan. I even 
thought, for a moment, that I beheld a string of 
camels passing in the distance. But it was an illu- 
sion; and when the sun was about to set, not being 
able to muster strength enough to walk a few paces. 
without sitting down, I had only to choose for my 
night’s quarters between the deserted buts and an 
ethel-tree which I saw at a little distanee. 1 chose- 
the latter, as being on a more elevated spot,.and 
therefore scrambled to the tree, which was of a re- 
spectable old age, with thick tall branches, but almost 
leafless. It was my intention to light a fire, which 
promised almost certain deliverance; but I could not 
muster sufficient strength to gather a little wood, I 
was broken down and in a feverish state. Having 
laid down for an hour or two, after it became quite 
dark I arose from the ground, and, looking around 
me, descried to my great joy a large fire S.W. down 
the valley, and, hoping that it might be that of my 
companions, I fired a pistol, as the only means of 
communicating with them, and listened as the sound 
rolled along, feeling sure that it would reach their 
ears; but no answer was returned. All remained 
silent. Still I saw the flame rising towards the sky, 
and telling where deliverance was to be found, with- 
out my being able to avail myself of the signal. 
Having waited long in vain, I fired a second time— 
yet no answer. [ lay down in resignation, commiting 
my life to the care of the Merciful One; but it was 
in vain that I tried to sleep, and, restless and in a 
high fever, I tossed about on the ground, looking with 
anxiety and fear for the dawn of the next day. At 
length the long night wore away, and dawn was 
drawing nigh. All was repose and silence; and J 
was sure I eould not choose a better time for trying 
to inform my friends, by signal, of my whereabouts, 
I therefore collected all my strength, loaded my 
pistols with a heavy charge, and fired—once—twice. 
I thought the sound ought to awaken the dead from 
their tombs, so powerfully did it reverberate from the 
opposite range and roll along the wadi; yet mo an- 
swer. I was at a loss to account for the great dis- 
tance apparently separating me from my eompanions, 
who seemed not to have heard my firing. The 
sun that I had half longed for, half looked forward 
to with terror, at last rose. My condition, as the 
heat went on increasing, became more dreadful; and 
I crawled around, changing every moment my posi- 
tion, in order to enjoy the little shade afforded by the 
leafless branches of the tree. About noon there was, 
of course, scarcely a spot of shade left—only enough 
for my head—and I suffered greatly from the pangs 
of thirst, although I sucked a little of my blood till I 
became senseless, and fell into a sort of delirium, 
from which I only recovered when the sun went 
down behind the mountains. I then regained some 
consciousness, and crawled out of the shade of the 
tree, throwing a melancholy glance over the plain, 
when suddenly I heard the cry of acamel. It was 
the most delightful music I ever heard in my life; 
and raising myself a little from the ground, I saw a 
mounted Tarki passing at some distance from me, 
and looking eagerly around. He had found my foot- 
steps in the sandy ground, and losing them again 
on the pebbles, was anxiously seeking traces of the 
direction I had taken. I opened my parched mouth, 
and, crying as loud as my faint strength allowed, 
““dman d4man (water, water), I was rejoiced to get 
for answer “‘iwah! fwah!” and in a few moments he 
sat at my side, washing and sprinkling my head, 
while I broke out involuntary mto an uninterrupted 
strain of “el amdu lilléhi} el bamdu lillahi!” 

Soon after this the natives of the country 


thvough which they weve passing began to be: 
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roublesome ; but the little party met them with | homes, from their wives or husbands, from their chil- 
great firmness, and found that an absolute refusal dren or parents, arranged in rows like cattle, and 
to concede any point which was urged in the form | Staring desperately upon , the buyers, anxiously 
of a threat was the best policy. That which the watching into whose hands it should be their destiny 
natives seemed most anxious about was that the | fall. In another part were to be seen all the neces- 
travellers should change their religion and become saries of life; the wealthy buying the most palatable 


: : things for his table; the poor stopping and looking 
Mohammedans ; but this they stoutly refused: greedily upon a handful of grain: here a rich go- 


Our own people were so firmly convinced that, as | vernor dressed in silk and gaudy clothes, mounted upon 
we stoutly refused to change our religion, though | aspirited and richly caprisoned horse, and followed by 
only for a day or two, we should immediately suffer | a host of idle, insolent slaves; there a poor blind man 
death, that our servant Mohammed, as well as| groping his way through the multitude, and fearing 
Mukni, requested us most urgently to testify, in | at every step to be trodden down; here a yard neatly 
writing, that they were innocent of our blood. Mr. | fenced with mats of reed, and provided with all the 
Richardson himself was far from being sure that the | comforts which the country affords—a clean, snug- 
sheikhs did not mean exactly what they said. Our | looking cottage, the clay walls nicely polished, a 
servants, and the chiefs of the caravan, had left us | shutter of reeds placed against the low, well-rounded 
with the plain declaration that nothing less than | door, and forbidding intrusion on the privacy of life, 
certain death awaited us, and we were sitting | a cool shed for the daily household work,—a fine 
silently in the tent, with the inspiring conscionsness | spreading alléluba-tree, affording a pleasant shade 
of going to our fate in a manner worthy alike of our | during the hottest hours of the day, or a beautiful 
religion and of the nation in whose name we were | g6nda or papaya unfolding its large feather-like 
travelling among these barbarous tribes, when Mr. | leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided stem, 
Richardson interrupted the silence which prevailed | or the tall date-tree, waving over the whole scene; 
with these words :—“ Let us talk a little. Wemust die; | the matron in a clean black cotton gown wound 
what is the use of sitting so mute?” For some minutes | ronnd her waist, her hair neatly dressed in “ché- 
death seemed really to hover over our heads; but ! koli” or bejaji, busy preparing the meal for her 
the awful moment passed by. We had been discussing { absent husband, or spinning cotton, and at the same 
Mr. Richardson’s last propositions for an attempt to | time urging the female slaves to pound the corn; the 
escape with our lives, when, as a forerunner of the | children naked and merrv, playing about in the sand 
official messenger, the benevolent and kind-hearted | at the “urgi-n-néwaki” or the “ da-n-chdcha,” or 
Slimén rushed into our tent, and with the most sin- | chasing a straggling stubborn goat; earthenware 
cere sympathy stammered out the few words, “ You | pots and wonden bowls, all cleanly washed, standing 
are not to die.” | in order. Further on a dashing Cyprian, homeless, 


On October the 9th the party reached Agades. comfortless, and childless, but affecting merriment or 
One of the servants of the expedition, who is very | "cing a wanton bie oe. ornamented with 
appropriately nicknamed Mohammed the Foolish, | rary se ena Bo ig cabin Bg nos DOr ae 

: - ..? | fancifully dressed and bound with a diadem, her 
very nearly succeeded in getting Dr. Barth into | gown of various colours loosely fastened under her 
trouble with the population of the place. luxuriant breast, and trailing behind in the sand; 

Mohammed the Foolish succeeded in the evening in | near her a diseased wretch covered with ulcers, or with 
getting me into some trouble, which gave him great | elephantiasis. 
delight ; for, seeing that I took more than common The population of the city is about 30,000; but 
ee ee an yg oma yg rE e as it is a central commercial station, and is sub- 

§ a Ss 3 $s Le iN. i< $ > 7} PO Fate > ; 
our house, he assured me that Hamma was there, and —, ry nee ig agro . wh ry 
had told him that I might go and joia in their a ee See Tan BERNE. The 
amusement. Unfortunately, I was too easily induced ; | principal articles in the Kano market are cotton 
and hanging only a cutlass over my shoulder, I | stuffs, butter, kola-nut, and slaves, European 
went thither unaccompanied, sure of finding my pro- | goods are brought there in abundance ;_calicoes 
tector in the merry crowd. It was about ten o'clock | from Manchester, silks from France, and sword- 
at night. the moon shining very brightly on the | blades from Solingen. It should be mentioned 
scene. Having first viewed it from some distance, | that, before reaching Kano, Richardson separated 
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I approached very near, in order to observe the | himself from Barth and Overweg, and the story | 


ee *% ‘¥ om Four — pon | of his travels, with its sad catastrophe, became 
Ppomre each other m pairs, were dancing with | henceforth disconnected with theirs. These 
warlike motions, and, stamping the ground violently alts aiialen: teak al When Dr. Bartl d 
with the left foot, turned round in a circle, the motions travels were but s tort. ee Sart . entere “ 
being accompanied by the energetic clapping of hands Borno, on the 24th of March, the first intelli- 
of a’ numerous ring of spectators. It was a very | gence which greeted him was, of the death of 
interesting sight, and I should have liked to stay | poor Richardson. Three days afterwards he was 
longer; but finding that Hamma was not present, | at his grave. 
and that all the people were young, and many of | Ngurtituwa,* once a large and celebrated place, but 
= buzawe, I followed the advice of Abdu, one of | at present somewhat in decay, lies in a wide and ex- 
nnur’s slaves, who was among the crowd, to with- | tensive plain, with very few trees, about two miles 
draw as soon as possible. I had, however, retraced | N.E. from Bandégo; but the town itself is well- 
my steps but a short way, when, with the war-cry of | shaded, and has, besides kérna and bito, some wide- 
Islam, and drawing their swords, all the young men | spreading umbrazeous fig-trees, under one of which 
rushed after me. Being, however, a short distance in | Mr. Richardson had been burried. His grave, well- 
advance, and fortunately not meeting with any one | protected with thorn-bushes, appeared to have 
in the narrow street, I reached our house without | remained untouched. and was likely to remain so. 
being obliged to make use of my weapom; but my | The natives were well aware that it was a Christian 
friends the Kél-owf seeing me in trouble, had thrown | who had died here; and they regarded the tomb with 
the chain over the door of our house, and, with a reverence. The story of his untimely end had caused 
malicious laugh, left me outside with my pursuers, so | some sensation in the neighbourhood. He arrived in 
that I was obliged to draw my cutlass in order to | a weak state in the evening, and early the next 
keep them at bay, though, if they had made a morning he died. The people had taken great 
serious attack, I should have fared ill enough with | interest in the matter; and the report they gave me 
my short blunt European weapon against their long | of the way in which he was buried agreed in the 
and sharp swords. main circumstances with that which I afterwards re- 
At the end of December the party found itself ceived from his servants, and of which I forwarded 
once more on the border-land of the desert; that | 27 account from Kiikawa. Unfortunately I had ae 
is to say, the desert having been crossed, they | ™eans of bestowing gifts on the inhabitants of the 
were on the borders of the rich and fertile land | place ve companion ood d I gave, how- 
of Central Africa, the home of the gazelle and ans po ne platen peed take 
the antelope. _“Numerous footprints of giraffes | suaded the vizier of Bérnu to have a stronger * oo 
were seen, besides those of gazelles and ostriches, | made round it. ” 
and towards the end of the march those of the The natives were at first inclined to seize Mr. 
Welwayiji, the large and beautiful antelope | Richardson’s property, but owing to the firm and 
called Leucoryz, from the skin of which the | judicious conduct of Dr. Barth this infamy was 
Sawarek make their large bucklers.” On the | ‘ayoided. The diminished party now pressed 
Ist of February 1851 the party reached | onwards through Brno to the country of the 
Kano, a city In Central | Africa, which is of | Marghi and the Wandila Mountains and through 
equal importance with Timbuktu; although, ; the mountain tribes and Mohammedan settle- 
from the fact that Bruce never visited it, its name | ments in the heart of Central Africa. On the 
is not so familiar to. European ears. The fol- | 90th of June the party reached Yola, the capital 
lowing sketch of “Life in Kané” will serve to | of Adama'wa, where it was not very favourably 
teach the reader that life in London and life in | received. After many endeavours to win favour 
the centre of Africa is much the same thing—it | with the governor of the place they were repulsed; 
differs only in form and the colour of the sin. | and, as Dr. Barth’s health was beginning to give 
| way, it is perhaps fortunate that they were com- 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Here a row of skops filled with articles of native 
and foreign produce, with buyers and sellers in every | —, stiedahesadi tien sai ten saline fall oll Wlens 
variety of figure, complexion, and dress, yet all | ,,»,\strtuve, propesly mening the place fall of bine 
intent upon their little gain, endeavouring to cheat | a icinen* tha ont r of the hippopotami) is a wide-spread 
each other ; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of | mame given by Hansa travellers to any water which they 





half-naked, half-starved slaves torn from their native | may find in the wilderness, } 


| pelled at this point to turn their steps home- 
w 


ards. 

The return homewards was as adventurous as 

| the journey out. On reaching Mélé on the 19th 
of April 1852, Dr. Barth was seized and put in 
irons: 

Perhaps the unexpectedness of such an occurrence 

| was rather fortunate; for if I had in the least divined 
their purpose, I might have made use of my arms. 
But, taken by surprise and overpowered as I was, 
resigned myself in patience, and did not speak a 
word. The people not only carried away my arms, 
but also all my luggage; and, what grieved me mosé, 
they even seized my chronometer, compass, and 
journal. Having then taken down my tent, they 
carried me to an open shed, where I was guarded by 
two servants of the lieutenant-governor. After all 
this trying treatment, I had still to hear a moral lec- 
ture given me by one of these half-pagans, who 
exhorted me to bear my fate with patience, for all 
came from God. Even my servants at first were put 
in irons; but when they protested that if they were 
not set at liberty I should have nobody to serve me, 
their fetters were taken off, and th y came faithfully 
to me to soothe mv misfortune. In the evening the 
| slave of the alifa-bé mounted my horse, and, taking 
one of my pistols with him, rode off to Mas-ena. 

Having remained silently in the place assigned to me 

till the evening, I ordered my servants to demand 
| my tent back, and to pitch it in the old place; and, 

to my great satisfaction, my request was granted. 
Thus I passed the four following days quietly in my 
tent, and, although fettered like a slave, resigned to 
my fate. Fortunately, I had Mungo Park’s first 
journey with me; and I could never have enjoyed 
the account of his sufferings among the Ludamar 
(Weldd-Ammer) better than I did in such a situation, 
and did not fail to derive from his example a great 
share of patience. It was in this situation that, 
while reflecting on the possibility of Europeans civi- 
lising these countries, I came to the conclusion that 
it would be absolutely necessary, in order to obtain 
the desired end. to colonise the most favourable tract 
| of the country inclosed by the Kwara, the Bénuwé, 
and the river Kadtina, and thus to spread commerce 
and civilisation in all directions into the very heart 
of the continent. Thus I wrote in my journal : “ This 
is the only means to answer the desired end; every- 
thing else is vain.” 

April 23rd.—While lying in my tent in the course 
of the evening, my friend from Bdakada, Haj Bu- 
Sakr Sadik, arrived on my horse, and, being seized 
with indignation at the sight of my fetters, ordered 
them to be taken off without delay. I begged him 
to forgive me for having regarded myself as a free 
man, and not as a slave, not being aware of the real 
nature of my situation in this country. He, how- 
ever, praised my conduct very highly, saying that. I 
could not have acted otherwise than I did, and pro- 
mising that I should now enter the capital without 
further delay of any kind. 

During his stay at Masenu Dr. Barth seems to 
have had opportunities of studying “the other 
sex” in Africa, and some of his experiences may 
be amusing to the reader. It should be remem- 
bered that throughout the whole of his journey 
the Doctor practised the healing art among the 
natives, a circumstance which very materially 
assisted him in his travels: 





But sometimes the patients proved rather interest- 
ing, particularly the females; and I was greatly 
amused one morning when a handsome and well- 
grown young person arrived with a servant of the 
lieutenant-governor, and entreated me to call and see 
her mother, who was suffering from a sore in the 
right ear. Thinking that her house was not far off, I 
followed her on foot, but had to traverse the whole 
town, as she was living near the gate leading to 
A’bii-Gher; and it caused some merriment to my 
friends to see me strutting along with this y« ung 
lady. But afterwards, when I visited my patient, I 
used to mount my horse; and the daughter was 
always greatly delighted when I came, and frequently 
put some very pertinent questions to me, as to how I 
was going on with my household, as I was staying 
quite alone. She was a very handsome person, and 
would even have been regarded so in Europe, with 
the exeption of her skin, the glossy black of which I 
thought very becoming at the time, and almost essen- 
tial to female beauty. The princesses also, or the 
daughters of the absent King, who iu this country 
too bear the title of ‘“*mairam,” or “‘ méram,” called 
upon me occasionally, under the pretext of wanting 
some medicines. Amongst others, there came one 
day a buxom young maiden, of very graceful but 
rather coquettish demeanour, accompanied by an 
elder sister, of graver manners and fuller proportions, 
and complained to me that she was suffering from a 
sore in her eyes, begging me to see what it was; but 
when, upon approaching her very gravely, and in- 
specting her eyes rather attentively without being 
able to discover the least defect, I told her that all 
was right, and that her eyes were sound and beauti- 
ful, she burst out into a roar of laughter, and repeated, 
in a coquettish and flippant manner, “ Beautiful eyes, 
beautiful eyes,” 
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The third volume concludes with an affeeting 
description of the death of Dr. Overweg and his 
grave on the shore of the ‘Tsad: 

It was a difficult task to take my sick companion 
to the desired place, which is distant from Kukawa 
more than eight miles; and, though he began his 
journey on Thursday morning, he could not reach the 
desired place until the morning of Friday. Having 
made a present to our friend Figo ‘Ali, that he might 
be induced to take sufficient care of him, and having 
left the necessary orders, I returned to the town in 
order to finish my dispatches; but the same evening 
one of the servants whom I had left with Mr. Over- 
weg came and informed me that he was much worse, 
and that they were unable to understand a single 
word he said. I mounted immediately, and found 
my friend in a most distressing condition, lying out- 
side in the courtyard, as he had obstinately refused 
to sleep in the hut. He was bedewed with a cold 
perspiration, and had thrown off all his coverings. 
He did not recognise me, and would not allow me or 
any one else to cover him. Being seized with a ter- 
rible fit of delirium, and muttering unintelligible 
words, in which all the events of his life seemed to be 
confused, he jumped up repeatedly in a raging fit of 


' and who has no business to go into extacies with | 


madness, and rushed against the trees and into the 


fire, while four men were scarcely able to hold him. 
At length, towards morning, he became more quiet. 
and remained tranquilly on his couch; and, not be- 
coming aware that his strength was broken, and 
hoping that he might have passed the crisis, 1 thought 
I might return to the town. After asking him if he 
had any particular desire, he said that he had some- 
thing to tell me; but it was impossible for me to 
understand him, and I can only fancy, from what 
hay-pened, that, being aware that death was at hand, 
he wanted to recommend his family tome. At an 
early hour on Sunday morning Mr. Overweg’s chief 
servant came to me with the sad news that the 
state of my friend was very alarming, and that 
since I had left him he had not spoken a word, 
but was lying motionless. I mounted immediately 
on horseback ; but before I reached the place, I was 
met by a brother of Figo ‘Ali, who, with tears in his 
eyes, told me that our friend was gone. With the 
dawn of day, while a few drops of rain were falling, 
after a short struggle, his soul had departed. In the 
afternoon | laid him in his grave, which was dug in 
the shade of a fine hajilij, and well protected from 
the beasts of prey. Thus died my sole friend and 
companion, in the thirtieth year of his age, and in 
the prime of his youth. j 
to tinish his travels, and to return home in safety ; 
but he met a most honourable death, as a martyr to 


| periodical it is here reproduced. 


It was not reserved for him | 


science; and it is a remarkable fact that he found | 


himself a grave on the very borders of that lake by 
the navigation of which he has rendered his name 
celebrated for ever. 


It was certainly a presentiment | 


of his approaching death which actuated him in his | 


ardent desire to be removed to this place, where he 
died hard by the boat in which he had made his 
voyage. Many of the inhabitants of the place, who 
had known him well during his repeated visits to the 
village, bitterly lamented his death; and no doubt 
the “ tabib,” as he was called, will be long remem- 
bered by them. 


Dejected, and full of sad reflections | 


on my lonely situation, I returned into the town in | 
the evening; but our dwelling, which during my | 
stay in Bagirmi my companion had greatly improved, 
and embellished by white-washing it with a kind of | 


gypsum, of which he found a layer in our courtyard, 
now appeared to me desolate and melancholy in the 
extreme. While, therefore, originally it had been 
my plan to make another trial along the eastern 
shores of the T-ad, any longer stay in this place had 
now become so intolerable to me, that I determined to 
set out as soon as possible on my journey towards the 
Niger—to new countries and new people. 


Vacations in Ireland. 


WELD. 
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By CHARLES 
London: Longmans, 


| “Tr is a shameful and unblessed thing,” 


anything short of a comet! 

Of all vehicles that lend themselves best to the 
soft art of flirtation, commend me to an Irish outside | 
car—that is, if you have the good fortune to sit next | 
to the object of your admiration, otherwise you might 
as well be miles apart; but, side by side, with none 
to overlook you, there are ways and opportunities of | 
improving an acquaintance which, it appears to me, 
no other carriage affords; so, without professing to | 
be an adept in such matters, I venture to say that 
my drive to Kilkee did not cause my acquaintance 
with my young lady friend to cool, for the brother | 
had, with very proper discrimiuation, allowed me to 
sit next to his sister-in-law, while he drove from the 
opposite side. But, plea-ant as all this was, my sober | 
Saxon blood began to chill as we drew near Kilkee, 
and the questivn which conscience put more than | 
once, ‘ How will all this end ?” failed to receive any- 
thing like a satisfactory answer. My fair companion | 
must have observed sober thoughts stealing over me, 
for she rallied me on my silence and gravity, to which 
I made answer as best I could, and 


smiling, put the question by. 
Fortunately, before much more could be said, we | 
entered the little town of Kilkee, andin a few minutes | 
stopped opposite a small neat house, which was the 
temporary abode of my new friend. 

From flirtation in a jaunting-car to the highest 
regions of astronomical science is rather a violent 
transition; but Mr. Weld is capable of even that. | 
When the Assistant Secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety was in Ireland, it was ouly natural that he 
should be welcomed by the President at his 
princely mansion, Birr Castle, near Parsonstown; | 
and, being there, it followed as a matter of course 
that Mr. Weld should be introduced to and make 
himself thoroughly acquainted the world-famous | 
telescope, which has been constructed with such 
marvellous ingenuity, and which reflects so much 
credit upon not only the scientific acquirements, 
but also the mechanical ingenuity of Lord Rosse. 
Mr. Weld’s acount of this leviathan “stethoscope 
of the skies,” this searcher into the great pulsa- 
tions of the universal heart, has alneady appeared 
in Fraser's Magazine, from the pages of which 
It is the best 
and most complete description of it which has 
been written. It details the whole process of the 
manufacture ; the difficulties which the noble 
mechanician had to encounter; and how patiently 
and thoughtfully he met them, until from the 
resources of his skilful mind he drew the means 
of overcoming them. It describes the whole con- 
struction and working of the telescope; ex- 
plains the high functions which it performs in 
the astronomical world; and pourtrays some of 
the effects produced by the great reflector. The | 
two chapters, indeed, which are devoted to this | 
topic are perhaps the most interesting in all Mr. | 
Weld’s most pleasant and entertaining book. 


Pitcairn : the Island, the Pe ople, and the 
to which is added an Account of the Originul 
Settlement and Present Condition of Norfolk 
Island. By the Rev. Tuos. Bortes Murray, 
M.A., Rector of St. Dunstan-in-the- East, 
London, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Committee 
of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Seventh Edition. 1857. 


Pastor ; 


says 


| Lord Chancellor Bacon, “ to take the scum of 


Mr. Wet», the able assistant-secretary of the | 


D nee Raat . : | 
Royal Socicty, here makes his appearance under | 


a new aspect, namely, that of a merry, rollicking 
traveller; and admirably does he act up to the 
part. He spends several vacations very agree- 
ably by visiting a cousin who keeps racehorses 
and hunters, and is, by all accounts, “a broth of 
a boy for the girls;” and this volume is one of the 
results of his adventures. To speak the truth, 
Mr. Weld seems to have quite the knack of doing 
at Rome as the Romans do, and to have 
enjoyed quite his fair share of good cheer and 
the smiles of Erin’s fair daughters— 
bon gite—et la reste; 

unless, indeed, in his travels he kissed “the 
Blarney stone” instead of “the coral reefs,” and 
took a traveller’s privilege of giving free scope 
to hisimagination. Only to think that the chiet 
actor in the following scene was no less solemn 
a personage than the Assistant-Secretary of the 
Royal Society—a gentleman who, officially speak- 
ing, should take cognisance of nothing more 


mundane than the measurement of a base-line, { Pitcairn. 


| proclaims such good tidings, after its reforma- | 


| 


people and wicked condemned men, to be the | 
people with whom you plant, and not only s0, | 
but it spoileth the plantation; for they will ever 
live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be 
quickly weary, and then certify over to their 
country, to the discredit of the plantation.” | 
Norfolk Island, of which this excellent work | 


tion by the withdrawal of criminals, is a striking | 
witness of the far-sighted policy of the “ wisest | 
and brightest” of mankind, and of the slow pro- 
gress England has made in putting into practice | 
the elementary principles of jurisprudence so far 
as they relate to the punishment and prevention 
of crime. At the present moment there is appa- 
rently much vacillation and indecision on the 
question of penal discipline, and especially on the 
subject of transportation. One step was decided 
upon a few years ago, viz., the evacuation of 
Norfolk Island as a penal colony. Subsequently, 
the Pitcairn Islanders, who had been liable to 
occasional risks of famine, were allowed to take 
possession, and the island received a band of 
innocent and industrious emigrants from 


| Bounty. 


| died at the age of sixty-five. 


| twenty-nine years. 





The work before us traces back the history of 
the new settlers, so far back as the mutiny of the 
It exhibits to us, even in the details 
connected with the mutineers, much instruction 
for those who, at this day, take an interest in 
reformatories. The survivors of the mutinous 
body had taken the Bounty to Otaheite, where 
some had married Otaheitan wives ; they had 


| then proceeded to Pitcairn Island, where the 


Bounty was destroyed. Who would expect to 
find among these mutineers three persons of 
education and family, who, probably from a love 
of adventure, and from evil associations, had 


| become first the dupes, and afterwards the accom- 


plices of, still more daring men ? In the account 
before us we are presented with the subsequent 
career and reformation of one of the misguided 
party—a man named Jobn Adams—whose saga- 
city and courage enabled him to restore order, 
and pioneer the way for subsequent civilisation, 
which was further developed by the celebrated 
pastor-missionary Nobbs, originally an Irish 
midshipman, afterwards a lieutenant in the 
royal navy, subsequently a teacher of a Pitcairn 
school, and ultimately the ordained clergyman of 
the island. The account of the united labours 
of the reformed mutineer Adams, and of Mr. 
Nobbs, in founding as it were the nucleus of a 
colony, forms an agreeable episode in the publi- 
cation before us, and recommends it as a model- 
work to those who. like the members of the Com- 


| mittee of General Literature and Education of 


the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
rightly appreciate the influence of books upon 
our working classes. 

The “ Mutiny of the Bounty ” is so well known 
among us that it may said to be stereotyped 
in our memory, as it has been for our book- 
shelves. There are some additional particulars 
respecting the mutineers, which Mr. Murray by 
his industry has collected, and which may be 
briefly noticed. Among the twenty-five muti- 
neers was Peter Heywood, the grandson of a 
colonial chief justice. He was a lad of fourteen, 
“who left his happy home in the Isle of Man and 
embarked on board the Bounty.” He was ob- 
viously a weak and passive instrument of the 
gang of rebels by whom he was surrounded. It 


” 


| is a proof of the value of early religious culture 


that the lad, when taken prisoner, and whilst 
being conveyed home for trial in a vessel that 
was shipwrecked, escaped, swimming from the 
wreck “ with a Common Prayer-book between 
his teeth.” The book, Mr. Murray informs us, 
remains a family relic to the present time. The 
young man was pardoned, and afterwards was re- 
stored to the navy. He attained the rank of post- 
captain, having declined an offer from Lord 
Melville in 1818 of the command of a vessel on 
the Canadian lakes, “ with a Commodore’s broad 
pendant.” 

Another of the mutineers, we are told, was the 
brother of Professor Christian, Chief Justice of 
Ely, the well-known editor of “Blackstone’s 
Commentaries ;’ whilst a third was the nephew 
of a baronet. John Adams had never been to 


| school, but acquired knowledge for himself, al- 


though “struggling with difficulties.” He has 
left a name the memory of which is cherished 
beyond the borders of his little island, where he 
He was long re- 
garded as the island-patriarch, who had for many 
years been the instructor, counsellor, and almost 
the ruler of the Pitcairnites. By his “ exem- 
plary conduct, and fatherly care of the whole little 
colony,” he had prepared the way for the distin- 


| guished pastor, Mr. Nobbs, who perfected the 


work he had begun. A good account of Adams, 
with his old blind wife and his family, appeared 
some time since in a number of the Quarterly 
Review, and also in Capt. F. W. Beechey’s “ Nar- 
rative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s 
Straits.” It will be found incorporated in Mr. 
Murray’s present volume. 

The author is entitled to high praise for his 
account of that extraordinary benefactor to the 
Pitcairn people, Mr. Nobbs. This gifted mis- 
sionary of the Church of England schooled these 
simple-minded beings—gave them medicine for 
their minds and bodies for the long period of 
He was instrumental, under 
God’s providence, of making them what they and 
their children are at this day. John Adams, 
with his invaluable relics of the Bounty —his one 
Bible and one Prayer-book — worked almost 
miraculously upon the rude and unenlightened 
islanders. The “mantle” of Adams fell upon 
no ordinary man when it rested upon G. H. 
Nobbs, the self-taught but energetic and inde- 
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Saye: eae Rear 
fatigable pastor of the Pitcairnites—so judicious, 


all his 
Their 
They celebrate 


as well as benevolent and unambitious, in 
plans for the amelioration of his flock. 
present loyalty is undoubted. 


the Queen’s birth-day, on which occasion, as | 


their pastor states, “‘the deep-mouthed gun” is 
made to assist at the festivity: it was a gun of the 
Bounty, and was “ fished up” from the bottom 
of the sea in 1845, after remaining many fathoms 
deep for five-and-fifty years. Mr. Nobbs had 
taught his little flock to “fear God and honour 
the King.” A chapter of the work before us 
gives an interesting account of this exemplary 
pastor, whose life was equally romantic and 
useful. Upon the suggestion of Admiral Moresby, 
who visited the Pitecairnites in 1852, Mr. Nobbs 


came to England, to receive ordination. The 
islanders evinced much disinclination to part 
with him, saying “that, in case of sick- 


ness, they would have no one to prescribe for 
them.” The Admiral seems to have appreciated 
this useful man, and generously undertook to 
supply him with a wardrobe for his trip to 
England. In November 1852 Mr. Nobbs was 
ordained by the Bishop of London, and afterwards 
was much noticed by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland; and in December he proceeded, 
by appointment, to Osborne House, where he had 
an interview with the Queen, whose anniversary 
had been so loyally celebrated by his flock, the 
Pitcarnites. 

In May 1853 Mr. Nobbs returned to the 
Pitcairn Islands, an ordained minister and a mis- 
sionary, with a salary of merely 50/. a year, and 
resumed a life of usefulness which cannot be too 
highly estimated. The islanders memorialise the 
Government, and are transferred to Norfolk 
Island, and here the chaplain of the Pitcairnites 
pursues “the nois less tenor of his way ;” he is 
their counsellor in every difficulty; their physi- 
cian in every sickness; their aure and tried friend 
in all emergencies. It is this attention to the 
physical comforts of a people that gives efficacy 
to the spiritual lessons of the Sabbath. It was 
this comprehensive benevolence that gave such 
influence to the Jesuit missionaries, and it is to 
the same source, derived as it is from the ex- 
ample of Christ himself, that we are looking in 
our own country, at this time, for the prevention 
of crime and general diffusion of happiness. 
The Pitcairn Islanders are fortunate enough to 


secure the attentions of the “excellent and 
energetic Bishop Selwyn, of New Zealand, 


who points out many practical methods of adapt- 
ing Norfolk Island (known formerly by the 
name of the “ Ocean Hell”) as a home for Mr. 
Nobbs and his Pitcairn friends. The readers of 
this interesting volume will trace with pleasure 
the steps taken in this country by noblemen, 
prelates, and gentlemen, for aiding the emigrants 
by large pecuniary assiatance, and watching with 
paternal interest Mr. Nobbs, who performs the 
offices of chaplain, schoolmaster, and physician, 
besides being godfather to many of the children. 
The simple laws and wants of the small com- 
munity are curious. The formation of a Bank is 
one evidence of social progress. ‘The people 
are getting lessons in ploughing, sheep-shearing, 


milling, and corn-grinding.” Instead of the 
clank of the convict’s chain and the felon’s oath, 


are heard the voices of a happy and industrious 
population. It was to this fertile and beautiful 
island that for years we had been accustomed to 
send the thieves and burglars of our metropolis, 
who of course regarded the “trip” across the 
ocean more as an act of emigration—“ leaving 
their country for their country’s good”—than as 
the penalty of banishment or transportation. 
“Such a climate, such beauty of scenery, such 
fertility of soil, such massive structures, as those 


of Norfolk Island,” says Mr. Murray, “ might | 


dazzle and embarrass some minds, aud prove an 
injury rather than a blessing.” If there is reason 
for expressing such a fear in reference to the 


Pitcairnites, what danger must there have been | 


to the transported convicts by whom it was inha- 
bited a few years ago! 

We have said enough to recommend the 
work for its interesting narrative and useful 
picture of social and religious advancement. 
It needed no praise or notice on our part, for it 
has already reached a seventh edition, and an 
eighthis about to be called for. The author isa 
man of enlarged views, of cultivated taste, and 
great disinterestedness. He has taken up his 
pen to give a specimen of what books intended 
chiefly for the labouring classes ought to be, 
cheerful and instructive, tending to gladden the 





! . 
home of the working man, and wean him from ; Everybody knows how these move together in 


the haunts of vice and intemperance, “alluring 
to brighter worlds and leading the way” by in- 
teresting examples. Its circulation has probably 
extended ahove the humbler classes, for whom it 
was originally compiled. It may be useful 
prize-book in our village schools, and especially 
in our reformatories, but is also to be found on 
the tables of the enlightened and best- 
educated families in this country. 


as a 


most 
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The Iphigenia in Tauris of Furipides, 
Notes. Edited bv the Rev. 


Prrman, M.A., Head Master of Rugeley Grammar- | 


School. Oxford: J H. and J. Parker. 1857. 
Mr. Pitman is qualified for the task he has under- 
taken by thorough scholarship, and by long and 
successful scholastic experience. The IJphigenia in 
Tauris is a play well suited to those who are just 
commencing the study of the Greek dramatists, and 
for such students this edition is admirably adapted. 
The text is ably and carefully edited, and the notes 
are just what they should be—short and to the point, 
explaining all serious difficulties, and vet not so 
copious as to render the learner helpless by super- 
fluity of help. The notes of many editors may be 
compared either to stilts or crutches—Mr. Pitman’s 
to a good useful walking-stick. 





FICTION. 


The Two Aristocracies: a Novel. By Mrs. Gore. 
3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Nothing New: Tales. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

The Pedlar: a Tale of Emiaqration. 3 vols. 
Crartes Detorme. London: Newby. 

The Wreckers. By the Author of “Smugglers 
and Foresters.” 3 vols. London: Newby. 

To Be or Not to Be: a Novel. By Haxs 
CrristrAn ANDERSEN. Translated from the 
Danish by Mrs. Bususpy. London : Bentley 

Mrs. Gore faithfully performs one of the duties 

of the novelist: she strikes fearlessly, and almost 

always successfully,’ at the vices and follies of the 
times. Commercial villanies are just now the 
reigning vice, prompted by the spirit of the age, 
which makes money the standard of social worth, 
and encouraged by the laxity of the law, which 
has gradually come to treat the creditor as an 
enemy, and the debtor alone as worthy of its re- 
gard: insomuch that at length it has been 
solemnly decreed by a Parliament, the majority 
of whose members are debtors, that men may be 
permitted to incur debts and make contracts 
without liability to pay the one or perform the 
other, and which has enabled them to play for 
profits without being liable for losses. When 
the law itself thus encourages dishonesty by 
giving to it absolute impunity, it is not wonderful 
that dishonesty prevails; and it will go on in- 
creasing until something of the old strictness of 
moral rectitude is restored to our statute-book. 
and to rob a creditor is looked upon and punished 
asa crime equal, at least, to that of the poor 
child who steals a penny loaf for its breakfast. 
Mrs. Gore has depicted commercial roguery in 
Alick Ferrier, the partner in the great house of 
sarneson, who pockets the money of the firm for 
his own speculations. 
in her law. She makes Barneson say to him on 
the discovery of his rogueries: “Had you not 
abstracted from our assets, and ascribed to pay- 
ments which I am enabled to prove were never 
made, the defect in the capital of the firm. This, 

Sir, amounts to absolute dishonesty ; and for this 

fraud, instead of merely dissolving our partner- 

ship, I could instantly obtain a warrant against 
you, and convict you of fe lony.” Mrs. Gore speaks 
the language of common sense, but not of law. 

According to our law, a partner has only a civil 

remedy against another partner for taking the 

property of the partnership; he has a lawful 
right to the possession, and, being in lawful pos- 
session, he cannot be guilty of larceny by any 
subsequent appropriation it to his own use. He 
cannot, as the phrase is, steal his own property ; 
and, as a partner, he has a share in every part 
of it. But we hope that this anomaly will ere 


By 


| a story more than for good writing. 


3ut Mrs. Gore is wrong | 


long be removed, and that any misappropriation | 
of the property of others may be punishable | 


criminally. 
The Two Aristocracies represent the aristocracy 
of wealth and of family, commerce and nobility. 





the actual world. repair 
their ruined fortunes by condescending to alli- 
ances with the aristocracy of trade. Beyond 
this, though they move together, they do not 
mingle. The aristocracy of trade are endured 
for the sake of dinners and daughters; but they 


The aristocracy of birth 





are patronised, treated condescendingly while 
present, laughed at when absent. Mrs. Gere 
attempts to show how a veritable union can be 
brought about; but we question whether it would 
be practicable out of the pages of a novel. 
They are not of one mind; they are almost as 


two races. There is no community oi feeling, no 
genuine sympathy. 

Mrs. Gore knows both of ther., and describes 
them from personal acquaintance; hence the ac- 
curacy of her pictures. Most of our novelists 
paint high life from books, or from imagination. 
They have never seen it or mingled with it; but 
she has moved among it, and we are conscious as 
we read that we are making acquaintance with 
real men and women and not with abstractions or 
generalisations. The Two intro- 
duces us to two classes, which have been described 
the accomplis! authoress many times 


Aristocracies 


by shed 


| already; but she has the faculty of individual- 


ising them so as to make each of the class diffe- 
rent from the rest in detail, while preserving the 
common features. ‘Thus she does not weary ; and 
every new fiction from her pen has a freshness 
which secures a circle of readers ever widening; 
for all who read one of her books are sure to read 
the rest of them. 

Nothing New is a collection of tales, which 
Miss Muloch has contributed at various times 
to divers of the periodicals. The popularity which 
she has achieved has now given an interest to 
anything known to have proceeded from her pen; 
and it was therefore prudent to gather together 
her miscellaneous fictions, and preserve them 
from the plunderings of those who make it a 
business to pick up the waifs and strays of 
popular authors. The tales before us show the 
various powers of the writer ; they are grave and 
gay, serious and comic ; all are well written, and 
some of them are admirable inventions. “A 
Low Marriage” is one of the best stories we 
have read for many a day. Generally, we dislike 
collections of stories; they are tedious in groups, 
though pleasant when they stand alone among 
graver writings; but these tales of Miss Muloch’s 
are an exception to the rule: we have read them 
right through without weariness, and we can 
recommend our readers to do the same. 

The Pedlar is a tale of the Canadas, the scene 
being laid at the period when the rebellion 
threatened to become a revolution, shifting occa- 
sionally to Seotland, and there ending with the 
happy marriage of Sir Edward Ciavering. The 
plot is better than usual, the interest being 
maintained with great ingenuity, and the writing 
is respectable. It is, at least, free from the faults 
of which we have but too frequently cause to 
complain. 

Better still is The Wreckers. It is a romance, 
pleasant to read, for it is skilfully constructed 
and sustained. Many novels of more pretension, 
and really of a higher class, are not half so inte- 
resting. The majority of novel-readers look for 
' Sut even 
of composition no fault can be 
Wreckers. It is written with an 

in nar- 
léseription 
ng library 


in the quality 
found with The 


easy flow of apt wor ls, always agreeable 





passages of 


The circulat 


rative, with occasional 
that reach to eloquence. 
will find it a favourite. 
We are sorry to see Hans Christian Andersen 
falling into a fashion which is, we hope, already 
going out from among us—using t for 
sacred, religious, and mere philosophical pur- 
poses. He is great in his own specialty tales for 
children, but which, nevertheless, the oldest and 
wisest of us may read with pleasure and profit. 
Fruitful of imagination, with a singular sim- 
plicity, and therefore power, of expression ; 
always having a moral truth to preach, and yet 
so preaching it that it is rather felt than seen; 
he has earned the gratitude and love of his con- 
temporaries, and earned a title for the future. 
Such teachings are all that it is the province of 
fiction to convey—truths upon which all the 
civilised world is agreed. But otherwise it is 
with the dogmas of philosophy and theology. 
These are still in controversy, not merely between 
nation and nation, but between man and man. 
To make them the object of fiction is of course, 
merely to represent the opinions of the author as 
right and all others as wrong; not by fair argument, 
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but by depicting those who agree with him a 
wicked or unfortunate—those who differ as esti- 
mable or prosperous. The design is not to convince 
thereader, but to prejudice him in favour of one set 
of opinions or against another set. Nor is this 
gained without some sacrifice on the author's 
part. Such a state of things is essentially untrue 
to nature. In practice we do not find men’s 
wordly prosperity or their morals materially 
influenced by their abstract creeds, philosophical 
or religious. There are good and bad men on all 
sides iu pretty nearly equal proportion. Paul and 
Cameron were distinguished for their piety, and 
Redpath was one of the most charitable men in 
London. The novelist, therefore, who writes to 
write up one sect, or writes down another, must 
violate the laws of art and set nature at defiance. 
Andersen, with all his ability, has not avoided 
this result of a foolish attempt to follow a foolish 
fashion. This new tale is very inferior to any of 
its predecessors, alike in composition as in plot. 
The story is of an orphan, called Niels Bryde, 
adopted by a country clergyman. He is sent to the 
University of Copenhagen, and there becomes 
imbued with what is called the German philo- 
sophy. He beomes first a Rationalist, then a 
Pantheist. His opinions prevent him from entering 
the Church, for which he had been designed, and 
he turns to medicine. He is attached as medical 
officer to a regiment serving in the Sleswig- 
Holstein war, is shot through the chest and left 
on the field, where pain and the prospect of 
death set him thinking. During his recovery a 
lady, to whom he is engaged, adds her persuasions, 
and these are represented as shaking a man’s 
convictions. She dies of the cholera, and a 
supernatural visitation proves to him the immor- 
tality ofthe soul. He prays for faith to over- 
come his reason, which would continually trouble 
him, spite of his earnest desire not to doubt. At 
last his prayers are answered, and faith is given 
to him in full measure. 

Such is a brief outline of a story which has 
little incident to recommend it. But Andersen 
is more famous for passages and pictures than 
for plots. His writings abound in passages of 
real humour, graphic description, and truest 
poetry. Zo Be or Not To Be has fewer of them than 
his former fictions, but yet enough to recommend 
it to all who have original thought, and delight 
to trace the hand of genius even through its 
faults. 


Our College: Leaves from an Undergraduate’s Scrib- 
bling Book, Wondon: G. Earle. 1857. 
A-PLEASANT and readable volume, consisting of a 
number of sketches illustrative of college life, truth- 
fully drawn and brightly coloured. The introductory 
chapter, ‘Old Haunts revisited,” states that these 
sketches were drawn some years ago, and that their 
extraction from the portfolio in which they have lain 
hid is due to a visit which the author lately paid to 
Alma Mater. The contrast between the changes of 
feeling in himself and in the condition of old friends 
and the immutability of the University itself, sug- 
gested the notion of putting those scenes into print 
which were relics and remembrances of many a 
youthful hour; and right glad we were that the 
author (whoever he may be) has taken this resolution. 
Sketches of college life, from the slang and vulgar 
point of view, are stale and hackneyed; but the sub- 
ject was susceptible of a frank, gentlemanly, and 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Lieut reading is the only kind of reading a sane 
person should attempt in these piping days—light 
as a barége, but not so ample as a crinoline— 
light reading for the sea-beach or the shady 
arbour, which may be got over without the help 
of a dictionary, and which may be digested with 
a dish of strawberries or imbibed with iced sher- 


bet. In just such a book we have been indulg- 
ing. The story is rather a sad one in its sequel; 


sufficiently sentimental; and carries a moral 
which it does not task the mind to comprehend. 
Les Martyrs Inconnus, by Léon Gozlan, introduces 
us to the Marquis de Blancastel, a Captain of 
Zouaves, and to Valentine de Bernard, his attached 
mistress. The Marquis, whose Christian name 
is George, is a confirmed gambler ; property 
after property passes through his fingers; he is 
surrounded by debts, is dunned by creditors, but 


} 


THE CRITIC. 





' genial mode of treatment and that it has received 


from this author. We hope to hear more of him. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Andreas : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Wm. Jonny | 


Barnett. London: Thomas Sanderson. 
THE reason why the greater part of unacted 
tragedies are unacted is simply because they are 
unactable, This may seem, and indeed is, a self- 
evident truism; but, self-evident though it be, 
authors do not seem to use it for their profit. 
With the great majority, an opinion seems to 
prevail that all that is necessary for a tragedy is 
to get a great many high-sounding and senti- 
mental verses, in “ the Ercles vein,” and spice up 
the interest of a carelessly-constructed plot with 
a few “ striking situations.” Careful elaboration 
of the story, a strict adherence to nature, a 
cunning illustration by fact of the working of the 
human heart—none of these appear to be esteemed 


necessary; so only that the lines be sonorous, and | 


acircle of admiring friends assembled in private 
conclave, with hot supper in prospective, can 
listen to the five acts without falling fast asleep, 
the author is perfectly satisfied that he has 
achieved that insolvable problem to the modern 
dramatist, a successful tragedy. But though the 
author be satisfied, his friends are not; the 
manager is not; the actors are not; and, in the 
event of the matter coming before the court of 
last appeal, the public is not. These want some- 
thing solid and substantial, something more than 
mere words; they must have plot, incident, and | 
character. 

Mr. Barrett's tragedy of Andreas has most of | 
the faults which we have hinted at, combined 
with much more than the average amount of 
real poetry. Were we not persuaded that a mind 
so constituted must one day or other achieve | 
a work which can be confidently and successfully | 
brought before the public in the only shape that | 
a dramatic work should ever be suffered to ap- 
pear, we should be inclined to say that we are 
sorry to see so much power wasted so fruitlessly. 
This is certainly not the kind of plot upon which | 
aman endowed with great gifts in the way of | 
dramatic writing should have expended his | 
time. Let the reader judge. An old king 
of Sicily has two sons, Theodore and Andreas; | 
the former, who is the heir-apparent to 
the throne, is good and gentle, his father’s | 
pride; the latter is headstrong and vicious— 
the béte noir of this royal family of Sicily. 
Of course there is a feud between the brothers— 
at least, so far as one of them is concerned—An- 
dreas hating Theodore “because he is more 
righteous than he,” and Theodore doing his best 
to soften the savage temper of his brother. 
Andreas tries to provoke Theodore to fight 
with him; and at last, by dint of insult offered 
to the person of his beloved, and blows inflicted 
upon himself, he compels the meek-spirited man 
to draw in self-defence, and contrives it so that 
the King arrives in time to find Theodore appa- 
rently exciting a fray, and raising his hand 
against his brother's life. The mistress of Theo- 
dore is a fair maiden, the niece of his tutor Fran- | 
cisco; and Andreas, although in love with her! 





is still very fond of Valentine, whom ina few days 
he is about to marry. The banns have been twice 
proclaimed, when a certain Helen Overman makes 
her appearance inthe scene. Helen and George 
had formerly been lovers, and were to have been 
united some years before; but the match was 
broken off because the two mothers-in-law in 
prospective could not agree as to whether the 
marriage should be celebrated in Paris or Brussels. 
Helen was subsequently married to another per- | 
son, and became a widow after a few months. | 


She was still young, beautiful, and extremely | 


rich; she still retained a deep affection for George, 
and again sought his love. Meanwhile the Mar- 
quis is ruined. The family estate of Blancastel 
is about to be seized upon, and Valentine knows 
all. She does not know yet, however, that the 
volatile Marquis has entered into a contract of 
marriage with the wealthy young widow. It 
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| himself, takes advantage of the circumstance to 
excite the anger of the King against such a 
mésalliance. By the conjuncture of these two 
causes of displeasure, therefore, Theodore falls 
into disgrace with his father, Andreas rises in the 
paternal estimation, and the lovers are made 
supremely unhappy. So ends the first act. 

Act the second opens in a forest; Theodore and 
| Andreas meet, a quarrel ensues, and the former 
drops down, stabbed by the hand of his brother, 
The scene changes to the bedside of the dying 
King. Theodore being nowhere to be found, the 
crown descends to Andreas, and so does the cur- 
| tain upon vice triumphant and crime unpunished. 

The third act brings back the resuscitated 
Theodore, in disguise, to the house of Francisco 
and the arms of his beloved Evina. Andreas is 
tyrannising over the people in right royal style, 
and has made up his mind to have Evina for his 
Qneen; and so a proposal, followed by a refusal, 
which the fierce Andreas (to his credit, be it 
said) takes very tamely, bring us into the fourth 
‘act. In this we have Andreas stung with 
remorse for the murder which he believes he has 
committed, and Theodore is watching him in the 
disguise of a monk; the scene of the supposed 
murder is revealed by a magic lantern. Andreas 
is now brought to the last extremity; his confi- 
dant, Martino, turns upon him; he makes another 
attempt to win Evina, but, that proving a failure, 
he concludes the fourth act by sinking insensible 
upon his throne. The business for the fifth act 
is easily told. Theodore discovers himself, mar- 
ries Evina, and is reconciled to his repentant 
brother, who dies from poison, administered by 
his own hand. The dying words of Andreas may 
be quoted as a proof that the language of this 


piece is far superior to the plot:— 


And, Your hand, my brother. Be you blest together ! 
As I thus join your hands, a sweet delight 
Sits at my heart, and the first smile I've known 
For many days, lights my whole being now. 
Under your reign the faults of Andreas 
Shall all be remedied ; the earth shall smile 
As it receives the great gifts, undenied, 
Of an all-bounteous God; and in the wounds 
Of this your kingdom, shall glad Plenty pour 
Continual oil and wine, to heal them up. 
Fainter I grow and fainter; one last wish— 
Lay me beside my mother; and, sometimes, 
When yon behold my grave, weep on't, in pity, 
And each sweet drop will plead for me to Heaven. 





Selected and edited by 
Francis JAMES Cuitp. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co. 1857. 

Turse four volumes of old ballads form part of the 
excellent series of the British Poets, edited and pub- 
lished under the superintendence of Professor Child, 
of Harvard University. If the very best typography, 
good paper, and a neat compact form of volume, are 
recommendations to such a series (not to speak of the 
careful editing and judicious notes of Professor 
Child), there ought to be a great demand for the book 
both in America and in this country. These four 


| volumes contain a very full selection of those fine old 


ballads which are known through the medium of 
Percy, Ritson, and other sources. Professor Child 
has ransacked even the most recondite sources of 
English literature for the materials of his collection, 
and the value of each volume is considerably en- 
hanced by the glossary of obsolete words which is 
appended. 


RE. 


comes to her knowledge, at last, and she mag- 
nanimously surrendered her claim upon George, 
to save him from impending ruin, and to give him 
to a woman who declares her passionate love for 
him. Just when plunged in the greatest grief on 
the news of George’s ruin, and giving vent to her 
poignant lamentations, a domestic entered to in- 
form her that a young lady demanded an inter- 
view. 

‘*Let her enter!” The servant went out. “It is 
Heaven that sends me a happy diversion, perhaps,” 
said Valentine, rising from her seat. She found her- 
self in the presence of a lady she had never seen 
before. The young lady seated herself at a sign from 
Valentine, and, after contending some time with a 
visible embarrassment, she spoke thus: “I ought 
first to thank you, Madame, for your particular kind- 
| ness in admitting to your house a person probably 

unknown to you.”—‘“The object of your visit, 
| Madame, will no doubt justify this apparent strange~ 
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ness."—" I am called Helen Overman.” Valentine | with Helen ; he yearns for Valentine, and ob- 
had a slight emotion, which she repressed. ‘‘I know | tains an interview with her, when he attempts 
this name, and M. de Blancastel has often. . . ."— | to revive her former love. She refuses. They 
“The only subject of conversation shall be of | are surprised by De Fabry, who is secretly the 


him, of you, and myself. . . .”—“ Speak, Madame.” | enemy of the Marquis. This De Fabry has 
—“f am about to speak with cruel frankness; ; 


very cruel, perhaps, to you, perhaps to myself; 


but if you deign to hear me to the end, you} voured to. supplant 3 him | hae the affections 
will know that it has its excuse in the nobleness | Of his mistress. 7 he visit is made known 
I ascribe to your sentiments, and which, perhaps, you | to Helen, who, with her former courage, | 
will accord to mine.”—‘ What am I about to learn?” | calls upon Valentine to obtain explana- 
thought Valentine, very little assured by this begin- | tions. She is satisfied with her honesty, and 


ning. Helen Overman took breath and continued: | both embrace as sisters. While they are con- 
“I was loved, some years ago. by George de Blan- | versing the Marquis is announced, and the wife, 
py seer Jace rc vl an ae rose. | in terror, conceals herself behind a Chinese 
“The aaragene resolution I Sone rerny coming peor ellie ~ the ps tl emg “ : 
here obliges me to confess to you that I loved him one aS The Marquis makes violent protescations 
very much also.” With asad smile Valentine made of his love toV alentine, conjures her to become 
answer: “ The confession is complete then.”—“ Not reconciled to him, declares that he respects his 
yet, Madame.” “However...” “I was about tobe | Wife—she is good, she is noble, but cannot have 
married to him eight years ago.” “Ah!... I am, his heart. All this is heard by the injured wife. 
ignorant... .” Valentine is firm, and the Marquis is about 

departing in rage, accusing her of having become 
the mistress of De Fabry. 

Valentine sank down by the side of a divan; she 
fell upon her knees as if deprived of life. She lived, 
but did not stir. A woman came from behind the 

| screen, and replied to the pale and defeated face of 
Blancastel : ‘* No, monsieur, she is not his mistress.”— 
Helen!”—Helen had spoken. The silence that fol- 


Helen proceeds to inform her hearer how the 
warriage was broken off, and how she came to 
marry a cousin, and Valentine thinks it is hard 
she should be afflicted with this story of a first 
love. Helen went on: 


Some months after my marriage I became a widow. 
Remembrance was then permitted me. I did remem- 
ber, and it was with a satisfaction that cost me | 
nothing in duty, that I learned recently from the lips | 
of my brother that M. de Blancastel was coming to 
spend a few days with us. I have seen him / most striking of all dramas never astonished the 
again. . . .”—‘‘ Why do you interrupt yourself | heart with a scene like this scene. 
Madame ?”—“ It seemed to me you were suffering,” | among the three personages, who had no longer 
replied Helen. but one life. 

It was George whose voice was first raised. 
have heard, Madame, words for which there is no 
pardon.” Valentine responded, like a melancholy 
echo, ‘*O, no!” ‘To deny or extenuate,” continued 
George, with a husky and broken voice, ‘ would be 
unworthy of all three. You know now to its full 
extent the lively affection which united us, Valentine 
| and me.” “ Yes, sir,” replied Helen feebly. ‘You 
know now, also, the motive which violented separated 
us?” ‘Yes, sir.” “You know, in fine, the regrets 
that have survived this rapture in my heart—in my 


tears, was long; it was poignant, frightful, and 
terrible. Never was domestic drama more true; the 


She explains in continuation, that she had 
seen him at Bois-le-Duc, that the emotions of 
former years had been revived within her, and 
that their marriage had been agreed to. All | 
this is sad torture to Valentine. Helen has | 
heard, however, that George is not so free as she 
could desire, and has come to ascertain from the 
lips of Valentine whether her affection for him 
is any more than mere friendship—if so, she | 
would withdraw her claim. The scene here is | heart, which has not had, I confess, the generosity to 
finely drawn. Helen is retiring; Valentine detains | respond to all the interest you have shown in accept- 

r ing my name, and in giving over to me your fortune.” 

“ Be seated, Madame!” Helen was surprised; she | “I have given you more, M. de Blancastel.” “1 am 
could not believe. . . . ‘*Madame,” stammered | all the more ungrateful. Thus, I repeat, there is no 
Valentine, “‘ Madame!” Thrice she began with this | pardon for the words you have heard.” 
phrase. . . . ‘+My emotion comprehends yours,” Helen is implacable. She will not believe that all 
said Helen. ‘ Yes, Madame,” began again Helen | love and friendship between George and Valentine is 
with an effort, ‘‘ yes, I confess it—I have loved much | henceforward to cease. She is right. She inquires 


—formerly—formerly—M. de Blancastel. This liaison, | Whether she can believe that such can be so. They 
formed far from France at a moment of my life when | both swear it. George says: ‘“ I swear it, Madame, 
it served me as a protection against isolation—it is | 1 swear it to you!” “And you also, Valen- 
not my fault if it is not what it has been. The cha- | tine any oaths . . . *” “Doyou 


not believe me, believe me no more?” “You no 
more? You are led away by him: you will be sub- 
jugated.” “OO, Madame!” “ You want proof: you 
give but oaths.” ‘Yes, proofs.” ‘ 
and he, who have broken every relation, every bond, 


racter of M. de Blancastel, good, irreproachable, while 
duty confined him rigorously to the military profes- 
sion, has all of a sudden been transformed—changed 
—since he has come into contact with Parisian life. 
With the means of living an independent life, M. de 
Blancastel indulges in every manner of caprice; then | every souvenir — have you broken this?” Helen 
he has pleasurable pursuits which I disapprove of. | showed to George and Valentine the portrait of their 
His horror of the advice which I am sometimes per- | child. George and Valentine were silent. 
mitted to give him have detached him—distanced All the affection of Valentine is centered in 
him—little by little from me. I have his reproaches, his tl oo hil 1. "SI ond akg x arrival a : 
neat : p us child. She thinks of his future, and fortune 
complaints; [have wept; then I have become resigned; lotmen hee witlesataler tex 1) Seis aaa 
then I have no longer loved him but in the past; hi ae Pate he WAS an excel an 
at length, to the woman, very enamoured, very devoted | Russian, Adrianoff, who adopts him, The last 
—he remains only the friend.” ‘Only the friend?” | Pages of the book are pages of pain and sorrow, 
demanded Helen, her look plunged into the eyes of | Valentine is again tempted by De Fabry, again 
; assailed by George, who has been divorced. She 


Valentine. ‘Only the friend,” replied the latter, | 
sinking her voice. ‘‘ Has such a rupture become so | saves her son, her heart is broken, her brain reels, 
and poor Valentine is drawn lifeless from the 


easy,” continued Helen, her eyes still fixed intently 
on Valentine; ‘‘ without despair, without grief?”"— | Seine just while the successful boatmen of the 
regatta of Asnitres are returning singing the 


“Without despair, without grief— without regrets 


—without regrets, provided he is happy.” “ He | | : 

” . ; ° | D ie 0 - song: 
shall be happy, madame!” cried Helen, with | urthen f their ong us 
passion, convinced that she had gathered the Vierge des eaux, entends notre priere, 


Conduit nos bras, bénis nos avirons; 
| Si notre barque arrive la premiere, 
C’est nous gui te bénirons. 

Last month we made a small collection of 
wicked things that have been written against the 
fair sex, and we promised to make compensation 
at some future time, by making a collection of 
some of the fair words that have been written in 
its favour. This promise we proceed to redeem, 
not confining ourselves to any systematic order. 
Francis I. of France once said that a court with- 
out ladies was like a year without a spring, and 
a spring without roses; and Malherbe, who was 

By this act of devotion towards the man she | a poet, and ought consequently to be well- 
truly loved, the Marquis is rescued from ruin. | informed on the subject, says that there 
Time passes on. Valentine continues to occupy | are only two pretty things in the world 
the same hotel where she is visited by several | women and roses; and but two dainty morsels in 
trustworthy friends, and appears to be happy. | the world, women and melons. Then Chateau- 
There is one pseudo-friend, however, who seeks | briand says: “Man without woman would be 
to get her into his power. This is the Viscount | gross, rude, and solitary, and would ignore the 
De Fabry. People have their surmises, but ' grace which is the smile of love. Woman hangs 
Valentine is faithful. The Marquis is not happy around him the flowers of life, like those forest 


truth from the lips of Valentine; ‘Yes, he shall 
be happy. When I saw M. de Blancastel again, 
I felt springing up in my heart the senti- | 
ments which I thought extinguished — which I 
thought dead; they had only been lulled to sleep. 
Yes, he shall be happy! ... But you are pale, 
you suffer, you weep! Ah! this is not well, Madame, 
you have deceived me—you love still!”—‘ No, I 
have not deceived you, but the habit of years passed | 
under the same roof—the cry of jealousy—even when 
one no longer loves; the regret that I cannot | 
love as you love, Madame—behold the sole, the only 


ha 


cause of these tears. Oh, believe me, I love no more! 


plundered him at the gaming table, has endea- | 


strange scene | 


lowed this apparition of affliction, of melancholy and | 


Life was suspended | 


“ You | 


Set it so: you | 


| creepers which adorn the trunks of oaks with 
| their perfumed garlands.” P. J. Stahl in his 
| pretty little book, Opinion de mon ami Jacques, &e. 
(“ Opinion of my friend Jacques on Women of 
Mind and the Mind of Women”) says : “ The 
mind of women has every kind of relation to 
the diamond. It is fine, it is precious, it 
has a thousand fires, a thousand rays; it has 
facets which radiate in every direction, it daz- 
zles and betrays itself, even in the shade, when the 
slightest opening is made. It cannot be shut up 
{in the jewel-box; it must be seen.” A good 
woman would, consequently, be a diamond of the 
first water; and Fontenelle says: ‘“ Among 
women modesty has great advantages; it 
; augments beauty, and serves to hide ugliness.” 
J. P. Stahl, whom we have already quoted, 
recites two or three very pretty poems in praise 
of women. One is: 
A young girl was walking in a garden; the flowers 
began to speak—“ You dre prettier than we are, fair 
| damsel,” said they. ‘ Fresher,” said the rose of May. 
‘¢ More vermillion,” said the pomegranate. ‘* Whiter,” 
said the lily. ‘‘ Sweeter,” said the jasmine. ‘ More 
graceful,” said the meadow-queen. ‘“ Purer,” said 
the virgin-spike. ‘* Chaster,” said the orange-flower, 
The young girl knew nothing of the language of the 
flowers; her fair, open countenance fell upon each of 
them without blushing, and she admired them all 
without knowing the praises they were giving her. 
But, perceiving, half-hidden among the herbage, the 
blue-eyed violet, she stooped towards it, gathered it 
| with her delicate fingers, and, after having inhaled 
its perfume, placed it near her heart. ‘‘ How happy 
is the violet!” said the other flowers.” 


| Another to the same effect. 


A lady, still young and fair, was walking in an 
orchard, near a wood. Her beauty was such, that 
not only the flowers, but the fruits and the trees, and 
| all that saw her, could not keep silence. ‘It is our 
queen!” exclaimed all that had the pleasure of 
beholding her. ‘*She has more lustre than any of 
us,” said the cherry. ‘More perfume,” said the 
strawberry. ‘More velvet on her cheek,” said 
the peach. ‘And the plumpness of her bosom,” said 
the apple. ‘ And the tallness of her figure,” said the 
reed. “And the supreme elegance of her whole 
person,” said the acacia-rose.” ‘And the tirmness of 
her bearing,” said the oak. ‘“ And the lightness of 
| her step,” sang the bird. “And the intelligence of 

her forehead,” said the pansy. ‘And the tender- 
ness of her countenance,” said the periwinkle. ‘ And 
| the holy odour of virtue which surrounds her,” said 
the mint. *‘ What more touching!” said the aspen. 
‘‘What sweeter!” said the maple. ‘‘ What more 
finished !” said entire nature. Seeing her depart, the 
moss, which carpeted the border of the forest, said 
with regret, “* Will she not pause to-day at the foot of 
these trees?” Shade even prolonged himself over her 
head trying to retain her. The birds heard her 
| speaking to a child, and the nightingale said to the 
lark quite softly, ‘Oh, that I could sing as sweetly as 
these women talk !” 


We can hardly omit here the saying of Schiller: 
| “ Honour to women! They scatter celestial roses 
on the pathway of our earthly life; they weave 
the fortunate bands of love; and, under the 
modest veil of the graces, they nourish with a 
sacred hand the immortal flower of noble senti- 
ments.” One other authority, and we have well 
nigh kept our promise. Eugéne Pelletan, in 
summing up the social question regarding woman, 
has said among other things: 


Woman is the crime of man. She has been his 
victim since the expulsion from Eden. She still 
bears about in her flesh the traces of six thousand 
years of injustice. The savage, her first husband, 
commenced by loving her with blows of the fist on 
the heath. . . . To this day, the animal in 

|} human form, of Polynesia lies hidden behind a 
bush, a bridegroom of passage. . . . . . Later, 
man had not the same excuse for the brutality of 
his affection. Heis ashepherd, a patriarch. . . . . 
The husband buys the companion of his slum- 
bers, object for object.” My daughter is worth so many 
goats and sheep,” said the patriarch ;” ‘ Here they 
are,” said the lover, and the bargain was made. 
There have been two people, however, who found 
something intolerable in suppressing entirely the 
liberty of the woman, and in the simplicity of their 
hearts they wished to regulate it. These were the 
Egyptian and the Chinese people. Both the one and 
the other resolved admirably this problem of limited 
liberty which restrained imperturbably liberty, and 
which had all the advantage of servitude. Here 
it was: the Egyptian law forbade shoemakers, under 
pain of imprisonment, to make shoes for women, 
even the most innocent in the world, of paper or 
biblos. This was article first. By the second article, 
the same law forbade women to go abroad without 
coverings to the feet and ancles. With this exception 
they were free to go to and fro. China was better 
advised than Egypt. She spared the expense of a 
new law to her Legislature. She has left the shoe- 
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maker alone. She has simply declared that the best 
way of teaching a woman to walk is to break, in 
her infancy, her feet in a screw. 

Here for the present we conclude. 





rs we 


FRANCE. 

Bacon, sa Vie, son Temps, 
Tn A vence jusqua nos jours. 

Rémosat. Paris. 

Tue best history of philosophy is the biography 
of philosophers. This M. de Rémusat strenu- 
ously maintains at the commencement of his 
excellent work, and we cordially concur with 
him. It is the new man, not the new idea 
in the universe, that alone interests us, 
that alone ought to interest us. A marked in- 
dividuality is the true originality; hence M. de 
Rémusat with justice contends that Montaigne 
was a singularly original writer, though there 
was nothing very original in his thoughts. A 
long chronicle of doctrines is merely a long pro- 
cession of ghosts. Tired of the dimness and 
the monotony, we are glad when the procession 
is over. What is a doctrine but a fact in the life 
of him who puts it forth? Why should it be 
severed from the other facts? There are no pure 
philosophers! The greatest philosopher is more 
a man than a philosopher, and as a man should 
be judged. Every one does not speak of his own 
sins and errors as frankly, or, if you choose, so 
unblushingly, as Jerome Cardan or Rousseau; 


Par CHARLES DE 


sa Philosophie, et son | 


and | 


but if every one aspiring to the name of philo- | 


sopher were thus frankly or thus unblushingly 
to unveil his past career, how quickly, how dis- 
tinctly, should we see that all philosophy is the 
expression of a human experience. It is not 
flattering to philosophy to conceive the philo- 
sopher as a passionless pedant. If he has 
grown such, how much has he lost and forgot- 
ten! If he has always been such, how 
much has he never known! It is not wrong 
to associate with philosophy a certain calm which 
the storms of the world cannot disturb. But it 
is not the calm of apathy; it must be the calm 
gained from vast commotion, from the upheaval 
and the uproar of a stupendous vitality—a calm 
pillared on and paved with the wrecks of ten 
thousand tempests. Thedeepest Oriental thinkers, 
which is, perhaps, equivalent to saying the 
deepest and richest of all thinkers, were not soli- 
tary students. In courts and in camps they had 
discovered secrets which they could never have 
chanced on in the silence of the closet, in the 
loneliness of the cell. Away with the philosophy 
which is not the confession of a_ pilgrimage, 
wherein wisdom was learned from disaster, dis- 
enchantment, and even from despair. The sage 
is more than the metaphysician, and he is pro- 
founder. What mystery is equal to that of a 
single human lot, however insignificant? Sorrow 
unfolds a wider, more miraculous apocalypse, than 
contemplation. He can teach me no marvels of 
creation to whom pain has not been an interpre- 
ter, and who has not gained a mastery over pain. 
I really know only what I have suffered and 
enjoyed; the rest is tradition or speculation. We 
hear of persons belonging to this or that school. 
Is not such fashion of speech most misleading? 
I can listen best to Plotinus as a beautiful dis- 
courser on the beautiful when I do not trouble 
myself too much with his Platonic antecedents 
or Neoplatonic relations, and consider him solely 
or chiefly as a gifted one, whose noble counte- 
nance and eloquent lips inspire, enrich, and 
gladden me. It is the German love of abstractions 
which has led so far and so deplorably astray in 
this matter: thoughit would beinjustice and ingra- 
tude to deny that many of the German histories of 


philosophy deserve the highest praise for industry, | 


erudition, honesty, apt and copious illustration, 
catholic breadth, and critical power. The French 
tried for a season to rival the Germans as his- 
torians of philosophy. But lately, more faithful 
to the genius and taste of their country, it is less 
with the history of philosophy than with the 
lives of philosophers that they have occupied 
themselves. In this department they are 
supremely fitted to excel. If, as Parmenides 
said, to think and to be are the same thing, the 
Frenchman is admirably skilled to picture the 
identity. When there is an epic grandeur to be 
portrayed, expect nothing from a Frenchman, 
even from a vaunted Bossuet, but bombast and 
caricature. In prose or in verse, no Frenchman 


will ever write up to the angelic height of the | 


Maid of Orleans. Where, however, a Frenchman 





| analysis of systems, he has a glory all his own. | that Richelieu had employed. But herein his 


French histories of philosophy will always be 
compilations, clever or the contrary. French 
biographies of philosophers will always be the 
only books of the kind worth reading. During 
the next twenty or thirty years the lives of 


| philosophers will probably form the best, the 


healthiest, and the most important portion of 
French literature—and perhaps, alas! in scarcely 
any other portion of it will a sigh for truth, a 
voice in favour of freedom, a hymn to divinest 
religion, to divinest heroism, to 
ennobleth man, be permitted utterance. 

In a field where so many are appearing and 
where so many more are destined to appear, 
some may he more conspicuous and _ brilliant 
than M. de Rémnset: none can have more sub- 
stantial merits. He is already honourably known 
for works kindred to this—those on Abelard 
and on St. Anselm of Canterbury. And now he 
has ventured to delineate and to judge a man 
who, however diversely delineated and judged by 
preceding writers, has never ceased to be as 
large and luminous a part of England’s glory as 
Shakspere. Without attempting to vindicate 
3acon’s character, M. de Rémusat treats it with 
tenderness; without being an enthusiastic adorer 
of his genius, he sees what an immense orb 
shining on the nations his genius was. 
was no monster of depravity; but his infirmities 
were so numerous, and some of them took so 
nearly the hue of vice, that the more we bow 
down in worship to his intellect the more we 


weep over the enslavement of that intellect to | 


frailties of which a meaner intellect would be 
ashamed. That at last he was sacrificed rather 
for the sins of others than for his own; that he 


fell as the victim of political vindictiveness; that | 
he had never really degraded his exalted position | 


as Lord Chancellor to sell justice for gold—these 
and other thingsin his favour may be readily 
granted: but they cannot explain away his base 
and perfidious conduct to Essex, his servility to 
James the First, the prostration of his whole 
soul before Buckingham, and a long catalogue of 
most unworthy rather than of most wicked 
deeds. Bacon had not the strength to walk 
uprightly ; but when he crawled on_ the 
eround it was not because he loved the 
ground — it was because he dreaded blows 
that would have struck the head erect and bold. 
He would always have been on the side of the 
right if the right had been beset with no perils, 
and had cost no renouncements. 
led him further and oftener wrong than his laxity 


of conscience, this than his vanity, this than his | 
He would have been exceedingly | 


ambition. 
generous if it were ever possible to be truly 
generous without being chivalrous. His philo- 
sophy has been reproached with lacking idealism; 
but he himself lacked idealism no less. Destitute 
of the heroic instincts, he compensated not for 
the grievous defect by aspirings and strivings 
toward a nobler life. His fondness for show, and 
his careless, expensive habits, made him a needy 
man—and a needy man is always a greedy man 
unless he can rise by one gigantic bound to the 
magnanimity of self-denial. By a stern or stoical 
standard it is not fair to estimate Bacon. Demi- 


gods crush their way through in whatever age | 


they may appear. They are above all standards, 
and are not to be tested by any. But they who 
are below gods or demigods cannot be severed 


from their age when we wish to pronounce on | 


their moral worth. The Tudors had accustomed 
English politicians to the most abject submission 
toward the royal prerogative; the last of the Tu- 
dors taught thema still more abject flattery. 


the Tudors: but, wanting their iron will and iron 
grasp, he added a race of favourites to the ancient 


race of slaves and parasites, and, taking as he | 
deemed some steps beyond the Tudor violence, | 


simply succeeded in baptising it in the mud of 


vileness. Chiefly, also, owing to the long presence | 
of an Italian woman near the French throne, the | 


wife of a king, the mother of kings, a subtle, 
cruel, unscrupulous Italian policy had prevailed 
in France. and had begun to be guide in the affairs 
of other European kingdoms. And, when Machia- 
vellianism was found wanting, 


| ready to teach and to help. The despotism of 


Tudor prerogative, the pomp that marched and 
flashed round Stuart corruption, Machiavellian 


| practice, Jesuitical maxims—with none of these 


was Bacon’s nature inclined to quarrel. If he 
had lived long enough to see what Richelieu 
achieved, he would have called Richelieu a 


is allowed to mingle rapid narrative with an} mighty statesman, without regard to the means 


whatsoever | 


Bacon | 


His weakness | 


The 
first of the Stuarts tried hard to be a tyrant like | 


Jesuitism was | 


opinion would have coincided with that of almost 

every contemporary politician. Pope stole from 

Bacon, and in gratitude called him the meanest 

| of. mankind. Let us not denounce this as an 
exaggeration; let us denounce it at once as a 
falsehood. Bacon had no faults for which pusil- 
lanimity is not sufficient to account. His imagi- 
nation held so vast a space in his mind, 
that it left small room for a heart. He was 
naturally more a poet than a philosopher, more 
a philosopher than a man of action. He had the 
poetical temperament, which in general is a timo- 
rous temperament, with facile affections, but no 
potent passions. And it is as a poet that he 
would perhaps chiefly have been known, if verse 
‘had flowed as freely from his pen as phantasies 
trooped into his brain. And in truth is it not asa 
poet that he is chiefly known? Strip his works of 
their magnificent poetical adornments, and what 
remaineth? His services to philosophy were 
services to something more comprehensive than 
philosophy. The more fruitful and revolutionary 
the innovations which he introduced into the 
philosophical domain, the more they were of a 
poetical character. Vain and barren are the dis- 
putes about the value of the instruments which 
he offered as substitutes for scholastic pedantries. 
What, after all, he wanted to show was, that it 
was with a living world and its phenomena, not 
with a dead world and its abstractions, that we 
had to deal. But, however zealous he might be 
in seeking to overthrow scholastic thraldom, he 
could not put forth his whole wealth and force 
of faculty in the warfare, inasmuch as from 
scholastic thraldom he himself had not wholly 
escaped. If he had been less grandly encylopedic, 
he would have been more creatively catholic. 
His legal training, without chaining or chilling 
his imagination, nourished his likings for for- 
mal divisions and minute distinctions. Yet, if 
by so much scholastic lumber the progress 
| was encumbered, the spectacle was the more 
majestic; even as the journey of an Eastern 
king presents the more splendid array of ele- 
phants, and camels, and horses, the larger the 
number of insignificant things that are borne 
along. It is not philosophers who can ever be 
the just critics of Bacon. They are his just 
critics, they are his generous appreciators, who 
both morally and intellectually are idealists— but 
not in the sterile Platonic sense. Baconianism 
is not equivalent with Materialism, but it is 
chiefly Materialists who have adopted and applied 
the Baconian system. Hence, huge wrong to the 
system, anda wide misrepresentation of it. Our 
way back to Bacon is through a long line of 
French and English Sensationalists, who have 
contented themselves with hard facts, held 
clumsily together with a coarse cement of 
utilitarian doctrines. Whatis called the Positive 
Philosophy is the last shape of this species of 
| Baconianism. But there is no essential affinity 
between the teachings and utterances of Bacon 

and those of Comte. Between Bacon, stu- 

pendously moving with fecund imagination amid 

manifold, many-coloured, intensely vital realities, 

and Comte, with the puny clutch of his singularly 

unimaginative soul on a few formulas of being, 

where is the likeness, where the consanguinity ? 

| Baconianism demands an opulent and powerful 
English imagination to work out its most 

blissful results. And what is demanded 

will in due time be forthcoming. We feel 

drawn toward Baconianism as much as we 

feel repelled by the Positive Philosophy. It is 

nonsense to say that the Positive Philosophy is 

summoned to and is performing the same duties 

to which Baconianism was summoned. Baco- 

nianism was successful in delivering men from 

abstractions; the Positive Philosophy, while pre- 

tending to deliver men from abstractions, thrusts 

them into a limbo peopled by ghastlier abstrac- 

tions of its own. Indeed, the Positive Philosophy 

would be more accurately named the Negative 

Philosophy. Its positive principles are unprolific, 

| unimpulsive plagiarisms; it is only now and then, 
| when it assumes an antagonistic attitude, that it 
| has any interest. It can strike a blow, though 
| not a very puissant blow, at what yet survives of 
Scholasticism: more than this it cannot do. A 
| philosophy such as humanity can permanently 
acccept, must be one combining the most trans- 

cendant idealism and the most poetic Baconian- 

ism, with mysticism as a basis. It must not be 

eclectic, it must abhor eclecticism; and after all, 

when people speak of eclecticism, they | 

of 


speak of the revival of a particular philosophi 
creed. What at present assumes the name 
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eclecticism in France is simply a transfigured | brates, and of the speculations of Dr. Boltz rhe poet here interrupts his recital to enume- 


Cartesianism. Itis not eclecticism for philosophy | regarding the period at which it was composed, | rate all the great battles that have been pre- 
to begin with mystical depth, and then, | till another issue. | viously fought by his countrymen—in none of 


which, he concludes by declaring, did they fight 
so valiantly as they fight in this, Still, victory 
is not for them. 

From morning till evening, and from evening tiil 
morning, the airis filled with darts‘and arrows, and 


having explored abyss after abyss, torush as with | 
the wings of an archangel to height after height 
of idealistic loftiness. Descending from the heights, 
its yearning is for the breadths whose fruithfulness 
and beauty extend on every side. It is in this phase | 


The opening lines of the lay present its hero— 
Igor, a Russian “grand prince” of the twelfth 
century—prepared to march with all his forces 
against the Polowzer, a powerful nomad tribe, 
who had frequently ravaged his dominions, and 


of philosophical development that Baconianism | from whom the present Cossacks are partly | resounds with the blows of sabres and lances. The soil 
has such incomparable significance and such | descended. As he is about to set forth, his | is covered with mangled limbs, and flooded with the 


blood of heroes. For two days and nights the combat 
is hot as the fires of hell. The Polowzer die by 
myriads ; but when one host of them is conquered, two 
more are poured upon the battle-plain. 

Accursed Polowzer! they come in packs after 
packs, like hungry wolves! For two days and nights 
Igor and Vsevolod keep themat bay. But on the 
third day the banner of Rurik ceases to float over the 
plain ; on the third day the heart of Vsevolod, the 
wild bull, is pierced with an arrow; on the third day, 
Igor, the prince of heroes, is taken captive by the sons 
of the devil. 


exhaustless suggestiveness. It is not a voice for | brother, Vsevolod, who is the sovereign of asmaill 

us in the depths; it is not a star for us on the | province adjoining that whieh Igor rules over, 

heights; but it is companion for us in the delec- | gallops into his camp, and entreats that himself 

table places, and it is guide for us in the laby- | and his followers may be allowed to join the | 
rinths when we again seek the green and sunny | expedition. “O Igor!” cries Vsevolod, who is 

and lavish earth, to complete that divine educa- | surnamed “the wild bull:” 

tion which our mysticisin and idealism had $$ @) Igor, we are sons of the same father; let our 

begun. In this respect Bacon is the greatest of | swords be reddened together, in thesamecause! Thy 

philosophers. We find philosophers in abundance | followers are brave, but to be banded with mine will 

to correspond to our mystical phase and to our | not disgrace them. My Houriens are intrepid as 

idealistic phase; he alone corresponds to our | lions; they were born on battle-fields, and suckled to | 





catholic phase, because he is the one sublime poet- 
philosopher. To commune with Bacon and to 
rest in him is a grievous blunder. He is the 
repast that awaits us at the end of a pilgrimage. 
England produced Bacon ; and, while we believe 
that the English mind must be the chief inter- 
preter of Bacon, it cannot be the English mind 
with the usual English culture, which means 
commonplace tempered by compromise—a sorry 
culture for a mind already inclined to the prosaic, 
to the terrestrial. But let the English mind 
dwell in the mystical depths and ascend to the 
idealistic heights, and it will not merely interpret 
Bacon, but make immense discoveries in the 
Baconian path. Foreign writers quickly see the 
tendency of the English mind to the prosaic and 
the terrestrial, but they do not so quickly see 
its unrivalled robustness. } 
ever, is needed to complete true catholicity. 
Frenehman has it not, the German has it not; 
with the former, therefore, catholicity is a 
phrase, with the latter it is a vagueness. The 
inability to perceive that robustness of the 
English mind which at last clothes itself with 
catholicity is the one signal defect of M. de 


The 


Rémusat’s book ; though where so much is excel- | 


lent we are reluctant to speak of faults. The 
massiveness of the English mind half disgusts, 
half frightens, the nimble Frenchman. What he 
cannot move he deems condemned to eternal 
immobility. Thus, while M. de Rémusat fairly 
enough estimates—at least, as fairly as a French- 
man can—the worth of the Baconian philosophy 


in relation to other philosophies, he has caught | 


no glance of what is its primordial vocation— 
that of being the cultivator and the crown of 
English catholicity when the English mind, the 


massive and the robust, has passed through the | 


phases of mysticism and idealism. The destiny of 
Baconianism cannot be severed from the mission 
of England. The dream of that noble mission 
has never yet entered into the English national 
heart: it never may enter. 
complish the mission the more strenuously the 
more unconscious she is of it. The prophetic 
enthusiastic souls whom the dream of England’s 
mission enraptures, behold in every step of 
England’s march in the East and elsewhere a 
Baconian conquest and a Baconian revealing. 
For such prophetic, enthusiastic souls M. de 
Rémusat was, of course, not bound to write. He 
has written for the students of philosophy, and 
he has written well. He writes with thorough 
knowledge; he writes in thorough sympathy with 
his subject; there is no book-making; there is 
workmanship as honest as it is skilful. From a 
scholar so modest, from so finished a gentleman, 
from a heart so loving and merciful, volumes 
like this will always be welcome. ArTIcus. 





GERMANY. 


Lied vom Heereszuge Igorgs gegen die Polowzer. Im 
Urtext, mit Commentar, Glossar, Grammatik, und 
einer metrischen Uebersetzung, von Dr. Bourz. 
(“The Lay of Igor’s Warlike Expedition 
against the Polowzer. In the Original Text, 
with a Commentary, a Glossary, a Grammar, 
and a Metrical Translation, by Dr. Bourz.”) | 
Berlin. 1855. 

Tue publication of this translation into German 

of the Lay of Igor —the Russian “Niebelungenlied,” 

and the oldest monument of Russian national | 
literature—was announced in a former number of | 
the Critic. In this we shall subject the | 

“Lay” to a detailed analysis, reserving the con- | 

sideration of the historical events which it cele- | 


This robustness, how- | 


England will ac- | 


The Polowzer follow up their victory by cross- 
ing the Dontzer, and ravaging Igor’s territory. 
Ivor himself being meanwhile carried to Charakan, 
on the banks of the Don, as the prisoner of the 
khan Kontchak. After a time, the news of his 
captivity is brought to his wife, the “ tender 
Yaroslovna ;” and thereafter, every day, 

Yaroslovna weeps at sunrise by the walls of Nov- 
gorod, and cries; ‘‘O that I could fly like a bird to 
the banks of the Don, that I might dip my kerchief 
in its waters, and bathe the bloody wounds which 
cover the body of my prince!” 

Yaroslovna weeps at noon by the walls of Nov- 
gorod, and cries: “*O wind, my gentle wind, why 
didst thou blow so rudely ? Why didst thou bear upon 
thy gentle wings so many of the Khan’s arrows to- 
wards the army of my husband? Why wert thou not 
content to chase the cloud amongst the mountains, to 
balance the ships upon the azure sea? Why didst 
thou aid the accursed Polowzer to break the heart of 
Yaroslovna? ” 

Yaroslovna weeps at sunset by the walls of Nov- 
gorod, and cries: ““O Dnieper, renowned Dnieper, 
thou that hast pierced the rocky mountains of the 
land of the Polowzer, thou that hast borne the ships 
of Sviatoslaf to the land of the hordes of Kobjak, 
bring me back my husband, bring me back my prince, 
bring me my Igor, or the soul of Yaroslovna will be 

| wept away!” 

Whilst Yaroslovna thus weeps for her husband, 
the great Prince Sviatoslaf, sleeping upon his 
golden throne in his palace at Kiew, hasa dream, 
in which the misfortune of Igor and the invasion 
of that prince’s territory by the Polowzer are 
revealed to him. Starting from his sleep, he calls 
together his boyards, and implores them to forget 
for a time their mutual differences, and to march 
unitedly against the Pagans, who are devastating 
the sacred soil of their common country, and who 
hold one of the noblest of its heroes captive. His 
counsel is embraced with eagerness, and & vast 
army is gathered together; but it has scarcely 
begun its march before Igor escapes from his 
| enemies. 

It is midnight on the banks of the Don, and Igor 
sleeps. As he dreams of the vast plain which lies 
between the Don and the Dontzer, between the tents 
of bis captivity and the golden throne of his fathers, 


4 


God puts into his heart the thought of flight. 


| the sound of trumpets; their mothers cradled them | 
| on shields, and gave them their meat on the points of 
| lances! No path is strange to them, they know every 
river and every precipice; their bows are bent, their 
quivers filled, their swords sharpened, and their steeds 
saddled; they wait but the signal to scour the plain 
like grey wolves; they wait but the word to carry 
death to the accursed Polowzer, and to win new | 
honours for themselves, and new glory for their 
princes.” 

That word being given, the troops of the two 
princes unite, and march together in the direction 
of the Don. On the third day of their march, just 
as they reach the banks of the river Dontzer, the 
river which separates the territory of Igor from 

| that of the enemy they are marching to punish, 
they are startled by an eclipse of the sun, which, 
with its consequences, the unknown poet thus 
describes: 

It is asummer morning, an hour from noon, and not 
a cloud is on the sky; the heavens glisten, and are 
free from speck, as though their arch were of polished 
silver. But, lo! their lustre suddenly dims, and the 
sun becomes brown as a horse’s bide; where all was 

| brightness suddenly all is shadow, and the shadow 
deepens, little by little, into a gloom which at last 
renders the stars visible, and calls forth from their 
retreats the birds of night, who {fill the air with their 
cries of evil omen. | 

The brave followers of Igor and Vsevolod know 
how to meet death with a smile of defiance; but at 

this coming of night before mid day their courage 
forsakes them. Fear enters their hearts, and they | 
| fall on the ground, stricken with terror, crying: 
“Heaven is against us! God forbids our enter- 
prise !” 

Even the drougina * wavers, and would fain turn 
the heads of its horses homewards. But Igor, the 
resolute Igor, the prince of heroes, falters not. 
** Brothers and drougina, he cries proudly, “ rather | 
death than the shame of flight from danger! If none 
| will follow, I go alone to fight the Polowzer!” 

Saying this, Igor plunges his horse into the 
| river, and his companions cannot but follow his 
|example, though they do so with resignation 
rather than eagerness. When all have reached 
the opposite bank they form into battle array, 
|}and advance rapidly towards the camp of 

the Polowzer, which is scarcely a league dis- 


| tant; but night arrives before they can attack it. Roce wakes, and wakes the boverd'Oviceut "Ged 
On the morrow the combat commences with the han’ busted” the ‘Pelowes ta deep sleep. Igor and 


dawn, and by noon is decided in favour of the 
followers of Igor and Vsevolod, who thereupon 
devote themselves to the pillage of the enemy's 
camp. Intoxicated by the joy of victory and the 
koumis (fermented mare’s milk) which they find 
in the camp, they spend a great part of the night 
in feasting and revel, little dreaming that the 
success they thus celebrate is but the herald of 
severe disasters. But such it is. During the 
| night new hordes of Polowzer approach the scene 
of conflict, and the following morning opens 
| with an earthquake and a thunderstorm: 


Ovlour saddle steeds, and mount them. The dawn 
streaks the heavens with red, but finds not the prince 
of heroes in the tents of thé Polowzer. Igor and the 
boyard Ovlour are far away, flying across the plain, 
as the thistle down flies upon the wings of the east 
wind. Igor and the boyard Ovlour are flying towards 
Novgorod, where the tender Yaroslovna weeps her 
husband, where the hearts of a brave people mourn 
their prince. 

The plain is wide, O the plain is wide; but the 
Polowzer have swift steeds, and Igor and the boyard 
Ovlour are mounted upon horses from the tents of 
the Polowzer. Their horses fly like the wind, but 
the plain is wide, O the plain is wide; and as they 
reach the banks of the Dontzer the brave steeds fall 
dead. 

Igor plunges into the Dontzer, and the Dontzer 


The earth trembles; the rivers are troubled; the 
| heavens open, and vomit rain and fire. Stribog 
| rattles the thunders, and loosens all the winds; and 
every wiud showers arrows upon the heads of the 


Russian warriors. cries: ‘“O Igor, the prince of heroes, great is thy 
aa ° 5 ane nae , g at are Jike the 
The Pulowzer gather from all sides, and surround | glory! Many are thy deeds that are like the deeds 


| against the enemy ! 
existence, they forget the golden thrones of their | 


the battle plain. They fight like children of the devil, 
but the Russians fight like heroes. Yea, Vsevolod the 
} wild bull, and Igor the noble, fight like gods! 
Igor and Vsevolod! they alone could conquer an 
j}army! Behold what sheaves of arrows they hurl 
They forget glory, they forget 


fathers; Igor forgets his wife and children, Vsevolod 
the smiles of his well-beloved, the fair Glebovna; they 
remember only that the Polowzer are before them. 


*** Drougina” was the name given by the ancient Russians | 


to the bands of tried warriors who composed their princes’ 
body-guards. 


of God; but this flight excels them all in glory ; 
it will give jov to Russia, and break the heart of the 
| Khan Kontehak!” 
With Igor’s arrival on the Russian bank of the 
river, the poet closes his recital somewhat ab- 
ruptly. ‘Yes,” he exclaims, in conclusion— 
The Dontzer spake truly! Great is the glory of 
Igor, the prince of heroes! Great is the glory of 
Igor, and the joy of his people! The memory of his 
| deeds, and of those of his drougina, and of those of 
Vsevolod, the wild bull, will live forever! Glory to 
| Prince Igor, the great Igor, who did battle with the 


| Pagans for the Christian God! Amen! 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. | 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
In a paper “ On the present state of knowledge as to | 
the structure and functions of nerve,” by Professor | 
Huxley, at the Royal Institution, the subject was 
explained from the rhythmical pulsation of the heart. 
As the contraction of the muscles of the heart takes 
place in a rezular order, all the musenlar fibres of the 
auricles contracting together, and all the muscular 
fibres of the ventricle contracting together, but for the 
full efficiency of the heart ae a circulatory organ, the 
latter having to follow the former action after a certain 
interval, ‘it becomes a question of extreme interest 
where lies the regulative power which governs the 
rhythm.” Experiments have clearly shown “that the 
regulative power is seated not only in the heart itself 
but in definite regions of the organ: remove the 
heart from the body, and it still goes on beating; the 
source of the rhythm is therefore to be sought in itself 
If the heart is halved in a longitudinal section, each 
half goes on beating; but if it is divided transverselv, 
between the line of junction of the auricles with the 
ventricle and the apex of the latter the detached apex 
pulsates no longer, while the other segment goes on 
beating as before. If the section is carried trans- 
versely through the auricles, both segments go on 
beating; and if the heart is cut into three portions 
by two transverse sections, one above the junction of 
the auricles and ventricle, and one below it, then the 
basal and middle segments will go on pulsating, while 
the apical segment is still. Clearly, then, the source | 
of the rhythmical action, the regulative power, is to be 
sought somewhere about the base of the auricles, and 
somewhere between the junction of the auricles and 
ventricles.” Now besides these three tissues there is a 
fourth, the nervous tissue, and it is well known that the 
contraction of the muscles is the result of excitement, | 
of the nerves. The rhythmical contraction of the heart | 
continues as long as any part remains connected with | 
the ganglia of the nerves, and ceases if cut off from | 
them ; and thus is proved that the ganglia aretheseats 
of the regulative power. “ Every action is a muscular 
action, whose proximate cause is the activity of the 
nerve ; and as the muscles of the heart are related to its | 
ganglia, so are the muscles of the whole body related { 
to that great ganglionic mass which constétutes the 
spinal marrow, and its continuation the medulla oblon- 
gata. This nervous centre originates and co-ordinates | 
all the muscles of the body independently of conscious- 
ness; and there is every reason to believe that even | 
this is related to it, for volition, whether it originates | 
} 
| 
} 
| 











or controls action, exerts its influence, not directly on 
the muscles. but indirectly, upon the cranio-spinal 
ganglia. Whatever, then, may be the ultimate cause 
of our actions, the proximate cause lies in the nervous 
substance, which is the mechanism placed between 
the external world and our consciousness. Now all | 
nerve fibres are processes of ganglionic corpuscles ; of| 
these there are comparatively few, each having five 

processes. The problem of nervons action, then, is | 
limited to these inquiries—W hat are the properties of | 
ganglionic corpuscles? and what are the properties 
of the processes? The phenomena exhibited by active 
nerve justifies the application of ‘nerve force’ to 
this energy: this nerve force is not electricity, but is 
a correlate of electricity, in the same sense as heat is 
of magnetism. There is also a direct relation between 
nerve force and chemical change; and all these cir- 
cumstances seem sufficient to prove that nerve force 
must henceforward take its place among the other 
physical forces.” Such is the present state of our 
knowledge of the structure and functions of nerve. 

In the Journal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
there is an interesting account of an experiment on 
the sun’s actinic power by Mr. J. J. Waterston. The 
experiment was made with the view of obtaining data 
in an inquiry as to the possibility of measnring the 
diameter of the sun to a very minute fraction of a 
second by combining photography with the principle 
of the electric telegraph—the first being emploved to 
measure the element space, the latter the element 
time. The result is, that about one twenty-thou 
sandth of a second is sufficient exposure to the direct 
light of the sun to obtain a distinct mark on a sensi- 
tive collodion-plate when developed by the usual pro- 
cesses. The photographic process employed was as 
follows:—Albumen on glass, iodised bv tincture of 
iodine, 20 grains to loz. of spirit; the silver bath, 50 
grains nitrate of silver to loz. water and 12 drops 
nitric acid; the developing solution, three parts water 
to one of acetic acid, and the mixture nearly saturated 
with photo-sulphate of iron. 5 

The Astronomer Royal communicated his views on 
the means which will be available for correcting the 
measure of the sun’s distance in the next twenty- 
five years. “The measure of the srn’s distance 
has always been considered the noblest problem 
in astronomy. One reason for this estimation 
is, that it must be commenced as a new step | 
in measures. It is easy to measure a base line | 
a few miles long upon this earth, and easy to make a | 
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few geodetic surveys, and easy to infer from them the 
dimensions of the earth with great accuracy; and, 


taking these dimensions as a base common to every | 


subsequent measure, it is easy to measure the distance 
of the moon with trifling uncertainty. 
measure of the moon's distance in no degree aids in 


the measure of the sun’s distance, which must be | 


undertaken as a totally independent operation. A 
second reason is, that in whatever way we attack the 
problem, it will require all our care and all our inge- 
nuity, as well as the application of almost all our 
knowledge of the antecedent facts of astronomy, to 
give the smallest chance of an accurate result. A 


third reason is, that upon this measure depends every | 
measnre in astronomy beyond the moon, the distance | 


and dimensions of the sun, and every planet and 
satellite, and the distances of those stars whose 
parallaxes are proximately known. The received 
measure of the sun’s distance depends on the transits 
of Venus of 1761 and 1769, but mainly’on the latter. 
Tn the transit of 1761 the result depended almost 
entirely upon an accurate knowledge of the differ- 
ences of longitude of very distant stations, which are 
undoubtedly subject to great uncertainty. In 
the transit of 1769 it happened 
sult depended almost entirely upon the observations 


made by Father Hell at Wardhoe, and to these great | 


suspicions have attached, many astronomers having 
designated them as forgeries. It is, then, evidently 
desirable to repeat the practical investigation. The 
Astronomer Royal therefore presses on the attention 
of astronomers the importance of observing Mars in 
1860 and 1862; and for this purpose the necessity of 
speedily making the preparations, instrumental and 
literary, especially that of the charts of stars with the 
path of Mars. At the same time he urges that the 
future astronomical public will not be satisfied unless 
all practical use is made of the transits of Venus of 
1874 and 1882; and that for these a thorough discus- 
sion of the elements of the orbit of Venus, the deter- 
mination of some distant longitudes, and a recon- 
naissance of Wilkes’ Land must be effected within a 
few vears. 

The name Ariadne has been selected for the new 
planet discovered by Mr. Norman Pogson at the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory in April last. This is now the 
forty-third of the group of planets discovered during 
this century between Mars and Jupiter. Mr. Car- 
rington, of the Redhill Observatory, announces the 
discovery of a tolerably bright telescopic comet on 
the 22nd inst. by Dr. Klinkerfues, of Gittingen, 
about an hour after midnight; the same object was 
independently detected at Paris on the 23rd by M. 
Diem, of the Imperial Observatory. Mr. Carrington 
observes : 
appearance and path of the present body offer no 


| similarity to those of the comet of 1556.” 


At the Statistical Society, Mr. Newmarch ad a 
paper on the electoral statistics of countics and 


boroughs in England and Wales from 1832 to 1853. | 


In England and Wales 81 counties and divisions of 


counties send 159 members to Parliament, having a | 
be) 


population of 10488,000, and a constituency of 
509,000; and 200 boroughs, with a population of 
7,433,000, and a constituency of 411,000, send 335 


members; or, taking boroughs and counties together, | 


there are 920,000 electors to a population of 
17,921,000. 
seems small. The number of male adults above 
twentv years of age in 1851 in England and Wales 
was 4,717,000: deducting 3 per cent. for those between 
twenty and twenty-one, we have, as the number of 
men arrived at their majority, 4,717,000—142,000 
4.575,000, Now the total number of houses, in- 
habited, uninhabited, and building, only amounted to 
3.458.000, so that even household suffrage would not 
quadruple the electoral body. It has been estimated 
that an extension of the 102. franchise to counties 
would raise the electoral body to 990,000, and that a 
further extension of it to 61. householders in cities and 
boroughs would raise it to 1,560,000. It also appears 
that while the number of electors had increased 
throughout England and Wales generally, and in 
particular in the metropolis and its vicinity, and in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, it had remained stationary in the agricultural 
districts: aud in the south-western district, com- 
prising Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and 
Wilts, the county constituency had diminished since 
1837. 

Patent for connecting pipes or tubes for gas, 
water, or steam purposes. This new mode of connect- 
ing pipes or tubes, the invention of Messrs. Smith and 
Phillips, of Skinner-street, Snow-hill, is well worthy 
of notice, possessing, as it does, many and very ob- 
vious advantages over the present method of the 
common pocket-joint, with its fastenings of lead 
and zinc. Instead of the pipes being placed one 
within the other, as a socket, the ends of the pipes are 
merely brought together; there is a groove round 
each pipe a short distance from the end: a collar is 
made in two equal parts, fitting into these grooves. 


But the | 


that the re- | 


“ Tt may not be necessary to add that the | 


This proportion of electors to population | 


| When the ends of the pipes are required to be 
riveted together, one half of the collar is first 
placed in the grooves, with a piece of web or gasket 
saturated with red or white lead, filling the space 
around the edges of the pipes; the other half of the 
collar is then fitted into the grooves, and the two 
pieces screwed firmly together with screw bolts and 
nuts. These collars are also made so as to be 
adapted to curves without the necessity of casting the 
pipes in curves. The plan at once recommends itself 
by its simplicity. There is also the consideration of 
| a saving in the expense to the extent of 1/. in every 
ton of piping for the cost of lead for soldering, and 
a saving in point of time of laying down pipes, and 
also especially in repairing them. The principle of 
the invention is applicable to every material as well 
as iron. The following is a summing up of the ad- 
vantages :—The saving of excavation ; the avoidance 
of the nuisance of a fire in the streets for the melting 
of lead, and the waste of it; a saving of very large 
per-centage upon the cost of construction, and the 
perfect facility with which an old pipe can be removed 
and a new one adjusted. We can safely and strongly 
| recommend this method of connecting pipes, and feel 
sure that the public generally would hail its adoption 
with satisfaction, if only for the nuisances it avoids. 
| It is admirably adapted for house pipes of all kinds, 
for conservatories, for the garden and field, and also 
for military purposes. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Mr. W. J. GRANT is 4 painter who has sometimes 
given us reason to expect great things from him. But 
he seems possessed with a single idea, which will not 
bear being repeated indefinitely, His pictures of this 
year are, in outline and attitude of the figures, repe- 
titions of what he has painted before, and in colour 
they are inferior. The scene “From the Life of 
Queen Elizabeth” (53) is a piece of affectation; the 
juvenile beef-eater, who offers a nosegay to the im- 
prisoned princess, is a very heavy youth—his grin 
reminds us of the fat boy in ‘‘ Pickwick.” Mr. Grant’s 
other pieces are still less interesting than this. He 
has unquestionable talent; but, if he gets into one 
single groove, his works will soon Jose their charm, 

Mr. Redgrave is as usual laborious, producing a 
small effect with the expenditure of much care and 
pains. We like best ‘‘ The Cradle of the River” (189) 
where the interior of a wood is wrought out with in- 
finite minuteness. The figures introduced are but 
lifeless dolls. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s ‘‘ Duke Orsino 
| and Viola” (87) is a lady-like picture. The duke is 
too fine and soft, and Viola is—we hardly know what 
—but not what the imagination loves to paint her. 
The truth is, Shakspere escapes from artists as he 
does from actors. The fine poetry which floats round 
his characters when you read of them is evaporated 
when they come to be acted or painted—at least, in 
all except very rare cases. We acknowledge much 
| ability in the picture—an evident effort to realise the 
| poet’s invisible creation; but something more rough 
and common would have pleased us better, some- 
| thing approaching nearer to actual ordinary life. 
| The two figures here are of the stage, dressed elabo- 
| rately. There is such a savour of “the millinery” 
| about the picture. 
| 
| 





Mrs. E. M. Ward's “ God Save the Queen ” (122) is 
| the best thing we have seen from her hand, and shows 
| improvement in painting. The air and figure of the 
| conductress at the piano, training the young choir, 
are admirably hit. 

Mr. Rankley’s “Lonely Hearth” (146) tells its 
| tale with painful truth. The contrivance of making 
| the vision of the widower visible to other eyes, 
| through a device sufficiently commonplace, is effec- 
tively used here. The dim churchyard seen through the 
window should not be overlooked. For the expres- 
sion of a rude kind of homely pathos, no artist is 
more successful than Mr. Rankley, though with a cer- 
tain flavour of the Tract Society. 

“ Adopting a Child * (614), by F. B. Barwell, tells 
its story well. The elderly pair who have lost their 
only child, whose portrait hangs on the wall, are 
desirous of adopting one whose face probably recalls 
the lost one. The lady uses the blandishments of 
toys and kind words towards the child, while the old 
gentleman tries those of the money-box upon the 
mother. Neither argument seems to produce the 
desired effect upon the parties concerned, the con- 
ditions of the contract being distinctly understood. 
The child instinctively clings to his mother, while he 
clutches fast the toys offered as a bribe. The mother 
turns away tearfully from the proffered gold, and 
finds little consolation in the chinking of the money- 
box. 

Mr. F. Danby’s “ Court, Palace, and Gardens of 
Alcinous ” (245) is, we confess it, caviare, or perhaps 
cayenne, to us. We could not breathe freely in 4 
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“ ruddy morning” such as this, in which the artist, | peculiar excellences by which his best and un- | 
| doubted works are distinguished. 


like a kind of salamander, seems to find his natural 
element. 

Mr. T. Faed’s ‘First Break in the Family ’ (264) 
represents a group of Scotch cottagers, from whom 
one member has just been launched into the world. 
Let us not be thought irreverent or hard-hearted if 
we find this wholesale exhibition of grief a little de 
trop. There is an ostentation of sorrow, which we 
ascribe to the painter rather than to the parties con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Wallis’s pictures do not carry him much further 
en the road to fame than that of last year; ‘‘ The 
Death of Chatterton,” which, though a meritorious 
work, was rather over-praised. In his colouring he 
attempts to imitate the effects of Hunt and Millais, 
but his eye fails him. The ‘‘ Sculptor’s Workshop, 
Stratford-on-Avon, A.D. 1617,” (458), is that of the 


nameless artist who wrought the bust of Shakspere in | 


Stratford church. The subject is not ill-chosen ; but 
faults of colour greatly interfere with the enjoyment 
of the picture. The reds are hot and dry, while the 
landscape seen behind is of a watery green, and tea- 
boardy to the highest extent. “ Montaigne” (501) 
is better, though here again there is a dry rustiness of 
colouring by no means agreeable. The philosopher 
himself is the more interesting of the two figures. 


| ternity. 


| 


Mlle. de Gournay, sitting at the feet of Montaigne, | 
rot metaphorically, but in fact, is not happily ima- | 


gined. 

The portraits of the year need not detain us long. 
That by Mr. F. Grant of Mrs. Markham (his daughter) 
is that amongst them which approaches the nearest 
to a work of art. The ordinary commonplaces 
of costume and accessaries are skilfully got rid of; 
if we have any objection to make, it is against 
that pairof neat shiny boots, placed with mathe- 
matical accuracy in the first position, as though 
the lady were about to commence a quadrille instead 
of a winter’s walk. The English school of portraiture 
has nearly ceased to have any merit of the purely 
ertistic kind. The great school seems to have passed 
away with Sir Joshua and Gainsborough. Most of 
the faces yearly painted will soon lose all interest 


except that which photographic portraits possess. | 


The following may be named as among the best or 
most interesting of the year: “Lord Lansdowne” 
(70), by F. Grant; “ Lord Murray ” (363), by Sir 


one of Reynolds; ‘‘ John Stewart, Esq.” (396), by J. 
Rebertson, also pictorially effective; ‘ David Cox” 


(499), by W. Boxall, interesting as a memorial of the | 


face and expression of a great artist. 
are about up to the usual mark, those of Wells and 
Thorburn being the healthiest in tone, though the 
latter artist has exhausted the resources of his style, 
and his ladies seem to be but repetitions of others 
painted before. 

We seldom attempt to offer any remarks on the 
sculpture, feeling the impossibility of understanding 
the meaning of these works, as exhibited or rather 
withdrawn from exhibition in the sculpture-room. It 
appears to us that there are few or no works of eminent 
merit here. 
however, demands mention. 
beautifully modelled. Of Adam we could have 
wished a more majestic representation. A fine bust 
in marble of Alfred Tennyson (1354), by W. Brodie, 
ean hardly escape observation. It is all the more 
effective for being slightly tinted or varnished. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THE exhibition of ancient masters at the British In- 
stitution is less interesting than usual this year, 
which is naturally ascribable to the drain upon the 
private collections occasioned by the Manchester 
Art Exhibition. We find here a good many great 
names, such as Raffaelle, Titian. the Carracci, Guer- 
cino, Guido, Paul Veronese, Correggio, Rubens; but 
either these masters painted a great many indifferent 
pictures in addition to their successful works, or else 
we must suppose that a large number of the pictures 
which bear their names in English collections are but 
eopies, which is generally thought to be the more 
probable explanation. Among the works in the north 
room we may notice the following :—‘“‘ A Female ata 


| esting specimen of early art. 


| tainly excellent. 


| works of the English school. 


It is lament- 
able to see such a thing as the “ Martyrdom of 
Saints” (23), attributed to Raffaelle; but this 
room is full of similar libels. ‘The Parable of 
the Blind” (18), by B. Schidone, is a curiously 
grotesque treatment of what may be called a sacred 
subject. It is an interesting illustration of the 
decadence of Italian religious art. The “ Virgin and 
Child ” (36), ascribed to Patenier, is a remarkably 
fine example of early Flemish art. Pateuier lived 
about the end of the 15th century and the commence- 
ment of the 16th. This work has the characteristics 
of the schools of Bruges and Ghent, with less 
of the Gothic severity of outline. The landscape 
behind is rather of the Chinese kind, but is in beau- 
tiful preservation and exquisitely finished. Patenier, 
indeed, was celebrated for his landscapes. He is said 
to have been a dissolute, worthless man; but Albert 
Durer, who visited him in his tour in Flanders, found 
him one of the most agreeable of the pictorial fra- 
Certainly, the Virgin and Child in this pic- 
ture manifest considerable elevation of feeling. The 
work is a little gem of its kind. 

In the middle room are two fine portraits by Rem- 
brandt—a “ Warrior ” (89), and a ‘‘ Female” (87). 
There is a good Hobbima (84), and a “ Landscape 
and Figures” (55), by Both. ‘‘ Our Saviour receiving 
the Soul of the Virgin ” (64), by Giotto, is an inter- 
It is believed to be the | 
same as one described by Vasari, once in the church | 
of Ognisanti at Florence, and stated to have been | 
highly praised by Michael Angelo. The grouping | 
and the expression thrown into the figures are cer- | 
A portrait of ‘‘ Madame de Mon- 
tespan” (72), by P. Mignard, should not be over- | 
looked. 

The south room contains, as usual, principally | 
One of the finest things | 
is Gainsborough’s portrait of Dr. Johnson (137); and | 
next to this we may place an unfinished portrait, by 
the name of Gainsborough Dupont (142), a hand- | 
some youthful face, worthy of Vandyke. By the | 
side of these, how dry and prosaic appear Harlow’s 
portrait of Benjamin West, and that of Sir William 
Beechey, though both are not without merit. Gains- 
borough’s portrait of ‘Paul Methuen” (155), 


) lbrseserasr |} and Sir Joshua’s of “John Simpson” (164), are 
J. W. Gordon, which is rich in colour and reminds | 


The miniatures | 
| Romney ” 


amusing examples of the costumes of those days. The 
former is clothed completely in light blue, the latter 
in a strawberry-coloured dress, spotted all over. 
‘General Paoli” is a good example of Lawrence’s 
style, and those of ‘‘ Hayley, his son, Flaxman and | 
(97), by Romney himself; of Garrow 
(116), by Harlow; and of Sterne (128), by Holme, 
are all interesting specimens of our native school. The 


| “ Interior of a Cathedral” (125), by Steenwyck, is an 
| admirable piece of minute finish; it lets us also a 


The group of Adam and Eve by Bailey, | 
The figure of Eve is | 


little into the manners of the Dutch in the sixteenth 
century. It was not, it seems, contra bonos mores, 
for a gentleman to parade himself in a church with 
his hat on, followed by his dog and page. The 
interiors by Abel Grimmer and P. Neefs (106) and 
(104), are good, but not equal to the Steenwyck. 
‘“‘ Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey ” 
(150), by Canaletto, must also yield to it as a piece 


| of architectural drawing. 


| regime 


We have reserved for the last place the “ Féte 
Champétre” (143), by Watteau, perhaps the most 
perfect gem in the whole exhibition. The French are 
not half proud enough of this great artist, who stands 
alone and unique. This so-called féte champétre 
reminds us at once of Stothard and Hogarth; it has 
the elegance and charming grace of the one, and 
something of the wit of the latter, but is superior to 
both in colour and general effect. How admirably hit 
off are the attitudes of the dancing figures: how full 
of variety and life are the surrounding groups; how 
perfectly in keeping is every part of the picture. The 
gay dissipations of French courtiers under the old | 
are here idealised, invested with absolute | 
beauty. The artificial character of the costumes and | 
of the whole affair is quite forgotten; the dream of 
Arcadian simplicities and ruralities amidst the incon- 


| gruous adjuncts of trimmed gardens, tasteless archi- 


Well” (41), by Giorgione, the property of the Royal | 


Academy. 
is a certain elegance about it, and in colour it 
is or has been very rich. Genuine works 
Giorgione are excessively rare in England, and we do 


The figure is rather elongated, but there | 
| courtly life. 
of | 


not pretend to decide upon tke authenticity of this, but | 
presume the Academicians to be respectable vouchers. | 


“Queen Esther before King Ahasuerus” (45), by Guer- 


¢ino, is rather hot and brick-dusty in colour ; the faces | 


are not devoid of ‘expression ; it is pretentious rather 
than dignified. It is a picture of the decadence of 
Italian art. ‘‘Erminia and the Shepherd” (46), by 
Ludovico Carracci, is inferior in all respects to the 
Picture on the same subject by Annibale, in the 
National Gallery. 


‘Tl Riposo” (14), by Marillo, | 


contains some children and cherubs admirably de- | 


signed ; the face of the Virgin is somewhat coarser 


are some of his best, and the infant Christ is very 


sweetly drawn. ‘‘Rembrandt’s Mother” (49), is 


ascribed to Rembrandt, but we can scarcely believe | self and puzzle the public. 
It certainly possesses none of the ' of these practical jokes. 


it to be his, 


| locked up at once in a dark closet, for the credit of 
than Murillo’s Virgins usually are, but the cherubs | the rest. Are we really to consider as national trea- 


| 


tecture, painted faces, and brocaded petticoats, is 
completely realised. What no French writer of 
pastorals has succeeded in doing, Watteau has done: 
he has given poetry to the affected formalities of | 


TURNER GALLERY. 
One hundred and five of Turner's oil-paintings are 
now visible at Marlborough House, in addition to a | 
large number of his water-colour and sepia drawings. 
The upper chambers of the house have been brought | 
into requisition, and there is now no difficulty in 
seeing these works. It is proverbially an ungracious 
thing to look a gift-horse in the mouth ; but so much 
cant and nonsense is talked and written about the 
Turner bequest, that we have no choice but to express 
our opinion that a very large part of it had better be | 
sures those explosions of colour with which Turner | 
used during his latter years annually to amuse him 


We have here a room full 
There are a few comical 








| Attainder ” 


| him. 


| snug enough. 


attempts at figure-painting. ‘Lord Percy under 
reininds us of nothing so much as the 
doleful Lord Lovell of the ballad. His daughters are 
described in the catalogue as being on a visit to their 
father when in trouble about the Gunpowder Plot; in 
the picture they appear rather in the act of forsaking 
Nothing can be weaker than these attempts. 
In the earliest works the figures are nothing more 
than caricatures. Look at ‘Richmond Hill—the 
Prince Regent’s Birthday,” date 1819. What Turner 
could once do in the way of landscape is shown by 
such a piece as the “ Frosty Morning—Sunrise” (492), 
date 1813. Here is a piece of rational and very careful 
painting, and a beautiful imitation of natural effect. 
We have Jately had recalled to our recollection a 
criticism by Charles Lamb upon the picture of ‘* The 
Goddess of Discord in the Garden of the Hesperides ” 
(painted in 1806), which it may be worth while to 
reproduce. It occurs in that admirable essay upon 
the Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty in the 
productions of Modern Art, in the second series*of the 
“ Essays of Elia.” The name of Turner is not men- 
tioned, but there can be no doubt that his is the 
— alluded to. ‘* We have seen,” says Elia, a 
andscape of a justly admired neoteric, in which he 
aims at delineating a fiction, one of the most severely 
beautiful in antiquity—the gardens of the Hesperides. 
To do Mr. —— justice, he has painted a laudable 
orchard, with fitting seclusion, and a veritable dragon 
(of which a Polypheme by Poussin is somehow a fac- 
simile for the situation) looking over into the world 
shut out backwards, so that none but a ‘still climb- 
ing Hercules’ could hope to catch a peep at the 
admired ternary of recluses. No conventual porter 


| could keep his eyes better than this custos with the 


‘lidless eyes.’ He not only sees that none do in- 
trude into that privacy, but it is as clear as daylight 
that none but Hercules aut Diabolus by any manner of 
means can. So far all is well. We have absolute 
solitude here, or nowhere. Ab extra, the damsels are 
But here the artist’s courage seems to 
have failedhim. He began to pity his pretty charge, 
and, to comfort their irksomeness, has peopled their 
solitude with a bevy of fair attendants, maids of 
honour, and ladies of the bed-chamber, according to 
the approved etiquette at a court of the nineteenth 
century—giving to the whole scene the air of a /éte 
champétre, if we will but excuse the absence of the 
gentlemen. This is well and Watteauish. But what 
is become of the solitary mystery—the 
Daughters three 
That sing around the golden tree ? 


This is not the way in which Pouissin would have 
treated the subject.” So far Elia, whose pregnant 


| essay upon modern painting and its tendencies, as 


they were in his time, we advise our readers to look 
at, if they have forgot it. What would Lamb have 
said to the later classical pictures—‘t Carthage,” 
‘* Ulysses,” &c.—had he seen them? We may find 
something to admire in these works as amusing pieces 
of colouring. It is like looking at a stone curiously 
marked or opalescent; but let us not be told that 
they contain a profound meaning, or are works of a 
high imagination. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART 
IN NEW YORK. 
WE have received from Mr. W. M. Rossetti the copy 
of a letter which has been circulated among artists, 
in which a scheme is propounded for the organisation 
of an annual exhibition in New York of works of 
British artists, painters, and sculptors. ‘There is 
good reason,” it is said, “for believing that such an 
exhibition would be welcomed by the Americans. 
The wealthy classes in New York are well known to 
be lavishly sumptuous in the arrangement and deco- 
ration of their dwellings; and it is confidently anti- 
cipated that they would be glad not only to call in 
the aid of fine art for this purpose, but to have its 
productions brought home to them for that constant con- 
templation and study which exhibitions and museums 


| of a similar order receive from the cultivated classes— 


indeed, from all classes throughout Eurepe The taste 
for art is growing in America, as it inevitably must 
grow with advancing wealth, population, and 
the Americans are already in Europe, keen com- 
petitors at any sale of objects of virtu, or of anti- 


| quarian interest.” 


We have no doubt of the correctness of these 
views, and believe that British artists might find 
on the other side of the Atlantic a wide market 
for their productions. Once a channel of regular 
communication established, and some security af- 
forded to artists for the safe custody and advan- 
tageous exhibition of their works, and it is difficult to 
see where the results will stop. An exhibition to 
take place in October next is projected, and Mr. 
Augustus Ruxton has already proceeded to New 
York to make preliminary arrangements. Mr. Forde 
Madox Brown has undertaken to accompany to 
America the works that may be offered, and to 
superintend the hanging. A guarantee fund not less 
than 50,0002, to provide for contingencies, is to be 
raised, by what means exactly we are not informed. 
The scheme appears to be a promising one; and, for 
the honour of British art, we shall be glad to hear 
that it is well supported. 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. | 
Sratves of Galileo and Newton, by Mr. Munro and of 
Bacon. by Mr. Woolner, presented by her Majesty, | 
and a statue of Hippocrates, by Mr. Munro, presented | 
by Mr. Ruskin, are temporarily exhibited at the new 
Museum in Oxford.——A proposal for some testi- 
monial in honour of the Jate Mr. F. Scott Archer, 
inventor of the collodion process in photography, has | 
taken the form of a subscription for his widow and | 
family. Prince Albert has given 20/, and the Pho- | 
tographie Society have voted 50/. Among the | 
pictures of the late Sir Henry Cumming, which were 
sold last Saturday at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, 
the following specimens were to be found—Salvator 
Rosa, a grand Landscape with a bridge across a river 
and figures: Salvator Rosa, a grand romantic Bay 
Scene, the companion, 170 guineas: Rubens, The 
Holy Family—the Virgin in a red dress, with the 
Infant in her lap, St. John playing with a lamb 
(this picture is mentioned in the Belezze de Firenze), 
50 guineas. The following four pictures, by Penry 
Williams, the property of the late Mrs. Huskyson, 
were sold the same day:—A View among the Moun- | 
tains of the Abruzzi, with figures, 37 guineas: A 
View near the Bay of Mola, vintage scene, 36 
guineas: The Shrine, 52 guineas: and The Ferry, the 
chef-d'euvre of the artist, 152 guineas. Also, some 
fine specimens of ancient and .modern sculpture—a 
beautiful antique marble bust of Homer, 26/. 10s.: a 
Group of a Goat and Kid, in marble, from the antique | 
original in the Vatican, 20/.: Gibson, R.A., Bust of a 
Nymph, in marble, 50 guineas: R. H. Wyatt, a simi- 
lar Bust, 30 guineas: B. Spence, another ditto 22 
guineas: R. Wyatt, life-size marble statue of a Nymph 
seated, with a kid at her side, 230/. (Agnew). 
The Builder announces that the municipal authorities 
of Bordeaux, to aid the impulse which has been given 
to the fine arts in Paris, have determined on the erec- 
tion of a fountain, of monumental character, in the 
“‘ Hemicyle des Quinconces,” and they have invited 
artists of all countries to submit designs for it. The 
choice of material is Jeft open, and may be of several 
kinds: the cost is not toexceed 80002, and the designs 
are to be sent in by the 20th of November 1857. A 
premiuin of 2402 will be awarded by the jury, if a 
design of sufficient merit to justify it be presented. 
In addition, the sum of 160/. will be placed at the 
disposal of the jury, and be appropriated as they may 
decide. In the event of the execution of the selected 
design being confided to the author of it, he is to 
receive, independently of the prize, an honorarium 
equal to the twentieth of the whole outlay. The jury 
will consist of twelve members, under the presidency 
of the mayor of Bordeaux, and will include two 
members of the Institute, two artists who have ob- 
tained a great medal of honour ora first medal at 
the ‘‘ Exposition Universelle des Beaux Arts,” and 
two members of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry. The terms, it will 
be seen, are most liberal, and entitle the muni- 
cipality of Bordeaux to the warmest praise. 
The same journal also states as follows:—‘t We hear 
that it is in contemplation to organise in New York 
an annual exhibition of the works of living British 
artists—painters and sculptors. There is good reason | 
for believing that such an exhibition would be 
welcomed by the Americans. The wealthy classes 
in New York are well known to be lavishly sumptu- 
ous in the arrangement and decoration of their dwel- 
lings, and they would be glad not only to call in the 
aid of fine art for this purpose, but to have its pro- | 
ductions brought home to them, for that constant 
contemplation and study which exhibitions and mu- | 
seums of a similar order receive throughout Europe. | 
If well managed, we should have no doubt whatever 
of the success of the scheme, and the good that will re- 
sult from it. Active measures are already in progress for 
making the projected exhibition a fact. Mr. Augustus 
Ruxton, the original projector, left London for New | 
York at the beginning of May, with the view of com- 
municating with some of the leading men in the 
States, and of obtaining a gallery. Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, the historical painter, has consented to accom- 
pany to America the works that may be offered, and 
to superintend the hanging and all other such preli- 
minaries. Mr. W. M. Rossetti is acting as secretary. | 
With the best possible feeling, indeed, an anxious 
desire that the project should be carried out success- 
fully, and to the honour of the gentlemen who have 
i it, we would suggest the desirability 











originated 
of not confining it, even in appearance, to any one 
school or party. They must, moreover, take care 
into what hands they place themselves in America, 
taking warning by some of the circumstances con- 
nected with the ‘ Universal Exhibition’ there.” 
Signor Carnana, a well-known historical painter at 

Valetta,uses slate slabs instead of wood-blocks, for the | 
purpose oflinearengravings. The most delicate lines, 

it is said, can be reproduced by this medium in the 

clearest possible way, and offer a much greater power | 
of resistance to the effects of the printing-press than | 
common woodents. It has been determined to build | 
a new town-hall in Berlin, on a magnificent scale. 

The building is to be a monument of the best archi- 

tecture of the 
vited to prepare plans, and enter into competition for 
the work. 
plans, 
hundred and fity ducats. 





The Westphalian sculptor, 





| supremacy in musical taste? 


| Turner’s most brilliant pictures. 


day, and artists of all nations are in- | 


There are to be three prizes awarded for | 
of three hundred, two hundred, and one | Prince Consort, and excited a proportionate amount | musician. Even in the national anthem, “ God Save 


Herr Achtermann, has almost completed, in Carrara 
marble, his large group of the descent from the Cross, 
which is to adorn, in the Domkirche at Miinster, the 


tomb of the late Archbishop of Cologne, Clemens | 
| full of appreciative criticisms, which are at the same 


August von Droshe- Vischering. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


THE three great performances of Handel's trilogy of 


master-pieces, which were given last week at the | 


Crystal Palace, constitute a solid triumph to I ngland. 
It is perhaps no vain boast to say that in no other 
country in the world would such an undertaking have 
been possible. If we ask where could such resources 
of musical strength have been found, what would be 
the reply? In France, which arrogates to herself the 
Certainly not. Paris 
is unable to muster a chorus strong enough for the 


| performance of a single oratorio in the most simple 


style. In Germany alone could a chorus of sufficient 
number have been collected; but there would, we 
believe, be wanting the wealth to pay the cost of such 
an undertaking, and the public spirit to support it. 
Assuredly it was no light thing to collect an orchestra 
of two thousand five hundred performers—an orchestra, 
too, which has perfectly succeeded in every respect, 
instrumental and vocal. Those who had the good 
fortune to hear the choruses in The Messiah, and the 


still more magnificent compositions of the same kind | 


in Israel, will not easily forget the effect when those | 


numerous voices gave forth the music of the Master 
with the precision of four gigantic voices of stento- 
rian power. 
filled with sublime harmony ; it was as if the heavens 
had opened and through the blue space there had 
descended to us from above the glorious songs of the 
countless myriads of ever-praising angels. Surely it 
is no impiety to draw this comparison; for what can 
give us any adequate idea of the songs that are sung 


The crystal vault of the Palace was | 





We cannot pass over the performance of this ora- 
torio without a word of praise to the excellent analy~ 
sis by Mr. William Pole which was prefixed to the 
handbook for the occasion. It is a work of real merit, 


time profound and clear. A critic must, indeed, be 
throughly saturated with the principles of art to be 
enabled to explain its secrets plainly and intelligibly 
to the inexperienced. Mr. Pole, having had an oppor- 
tunity of studying not only Handel’s original MS., 
but alse the copy of Judas in the Smith collection 
which has lately been discovered, has been enabled to 
prove what Handel's intentions really were, and has 
indicated many corrections of the style in which the 
oratorio is now performed. He points out, for ex- 
ample, that * Disdainful of danger,” which is now 
sung as a chorus, was originally written as a trio. 
Yet it was performed as a chorus at the Crystal 
Palace. We know not whether this was the fault of 
the committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society or of 
the able conductor, Mr. Costa; but it is certainly an 
error. Ina Festival which was intended to be essen- 
tially Handelian, the public had a right to expect 
that the old routine would be abandoned, and correct 
readings, founded upon sure evidence, adopted. This, 
at least, the Sacred Harmonie Society owed to its 
own position. 

There is another criticism which may here be made. 
It is admitted that Handel’s orchestration is too 
meagre; and we are disposed to believe taat such was 
the case, since the divine Mozart, in spite of his 
veneration for the great man, wasinduced to augment 
the instrumentation of the Messiah and of Alexander's 
Feast. But he did this with admirable discretion. 
Mr. Costa has ventured to attempt a similar achieve- 
ment, but he has not exhibited the same judgment 
in dealing with Judas Macchabeus, for he has intro- 
duced into the orchestra, as an additional accompani- 


| ment, a terrible quantity of trumpets and brass 


before the Throne if not the divine music of the com- | 


poser of The Messiah ? ’ 

We shall not trouble our readers with the detailed 
statistics which have been published in such abund- 
ance respecting the scale of preparation for this 
festival. We shall give neither the area of the 
orchestra, nor the number of desks which it contained, 
nor the diameter of the big drum, nor the number of 
pipes in Messrs. Gray and Davison’s fine organ; 
still less shall we speak of the space allotted to the 
spectators, or of the number of chairs provided for 
their accommodation. We are content to know that 
the unison of all these petty details produced a grand 
and beautiful effect, comparable only to one of 
An expanse of 
human beings. for the most part female in their 


| species, dressed in myriad-hued garments, whose bright 


colours were thrown into relief by the black coats of 
the men by their sides—a very flower-parterre, fresh, 
and shining, and fragrant as the choicest bouquet in 


instruments, which, by their constant and unvarying 
sound, produce the effect of a sort of noisy monotony, 
which destroys all the delicacy of the music. This 
reproach seems all the more deserved when we re- 
member that Handel himself used brass instruments 
after ‘‘ Sound an alarm ;” and it is clear, therefore, that 
he did not wish to employ it before, but wished rather 
to husband his efforts. Therefore it seems to us that 
to introduce brass before that splendid warsong, is 
to act in direct opposition to the clearly expressed 
wishes of the master. We admit, however, that a 
slight nourishment (if we may use the expression) of 
Handel’s instrumentation will always be agreeable, if 
not necessary, to modern ears. Mr. Costa, however 
(who deserves the greatest credit for the manner in 


| which he has conducted this festival), is perhaps a 


Covent-garden—a bouquet of vast proportions fit for | 


the nostrils of the fabled Jupiter. Nothing could be 
more beautiful, nothing could be more full of life 
and motion and grace, than that crowd of well- 
dressed mortals viewed from a distance. Here were 
ten thonsand people, who, in defiance of the common 
lot which decrees that 

Men must work and women must weep; 


are eating and drinking of the best every day of their | 
| there is such a thing as having too much of it, and 


lives, dressing in silken sheen and in purple and fine 


linen, and affording to pay a guinea for two hours’ | 


amusement. It may be a cold arithmetical way of 
looking at the matter, but it is suggestive of proud 
thoughts as to the wealth and glory of England, for 
all that. And the orchestra, too—that well-arranged 
human fan, with the muslin-dressed alti and soprani, 


forming a centre-piece to the picture, and looking | 


like masses of flake white or fleecy clouds, or anything | 


but solid flesh and blood—by far the larger proportion 


| of the persons composing that body had actually 


given their services to the undertaking, and had come 
to assist at their own charges. This also was a notable 
element in the greatness of the affair. 

The performance of the Messiah, on Monday the 
15th, was as admirable as could be desired. The 
effect of the sudden burst in “ Unto us a son is 


born,” was electrical; and Mr. Costa so far departed | 


from an unfortunate prejudice which he seems to 
entertain upon this chorus as to open it without the 
pianissimo, which can only be introduced for the sake 
of meretricious effect. 


The famous ‘“ Hallelujah | 


Chorus,” and the magnificent ‘* Amen,” which con- | 


cludes the oratorio, were very finely given; so also 
the trumpet song, which Mr. Harpur is alone able to 
accompany in a satisfactory manner. 

On Wednesday the 17th Judas Macchabeus was 
performed, and this was, perhaps, the most perfectly 
successful day of the Festival. We do not stop to in- 
quire whether the presence of the Queen and her 
guests inspired the artists to this result; but there 
can be no doubt that it was so. There was a com- 
pleteness and perfection in-the performance of this 
day which could not be excelled. The fine chorus 
“* See the Conquering Hero” was given with as much 
fervour as if it were addressed personally to the 


| of enthusiasm among the audience. 





| most enthusiastic Handelian. 


little too fond of brass; he even introduced it into the 
Hundredth Psalm, which was sung after Judas 
Macchabeus, at the request of the Queen. Up to the 
point at which the brass was introduced, the old 
Psalm, sung in all its vigorous and unadorned aus- 
terity, and accompanied with marvellous force, pro- 
duced an effect which was truly magnificent. But, 
when the brass came, the charm was broken. 

The big drum, which was constructed expressly 


| for this festival, formed an auxiliary which seemed 


likely to be useful in the more colossal effects; but 
the gentleman to whom it was intrusted appeared 
infinitely too fond of displaying its power, and 
banged away with a violence which indicated the 
possession of more muscular activity than musical 
taste. A big drum is all very well in its way; but 


we were not well pleased occasionally at hearing its 
tremendous buzz dominating over all the other sounds 
in the orchestra. 

The performance of /srael in Egypt, with which the 
Festival was concluded, must have satisfied even the 
We question if even M. 
Scheelcher (if he heard it) has any adverse criticism to 
offer. The mass of 2500 musicians brought together 
in these splendid choruses produced an effect truly 
astounding ; for, in spite of the prodigious power used, 
the perfection of the execution surpassed anything 
that could have been anticipated. 

Among the soloists Madame Novello, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Miss Dolby oceupy the first rank. Miss 
Dolby sang with an unction and a fidelity to the 
music which proved not only the modesty of her 
nature but her sympathy with genius. She did not 
dare to take those liberties with the music which 
Madame Novello (we regret to say) was too often 
guilty of. Mr. Sims Reeves also won the admira- 
tion of all by the conscientious manner with which 
he adhered to the music, and the unsurpassed style 
in which he executed the morceaux which fell to his 
share. In “Sound an alarm,” and in “ The Enemy 
said” (from Jsrae/), he sang with an energy and 
power which drew from the audience a genuine and 
enthusiastic storm of applause. It is, indeed, an ad- 
mirable thing to see this fine singer, gifted as he is, 
adhering with such religious care to the music which 
the master has written. Not so Madame Novello, 
who, during the whole of this Festival, took the 
most incredible and unaccountable liberties with 
the music which fell to her share—liberties which 
were all the more astonishing that they were 
committed by a singer who is really a very admirable 


the Queen,” she introduced variations which entirely 
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destroyed the character of that fine hymn. This 
reproach apart, Madame Novello’s singing was as 

as could be desired, and really there is no one 
more capable of giving to sacred music the highest 
interpretation of which it iscapable. Her sharp and 
clear soprano, so fresh, so pure, and so beautiful, 
filled the vaults of the Crystal Palace with its tones 
of brilliant melody. 
for any one to deliver with more perfect certainty of 
intonation that splendid morgeaw in the finale to [srael 
in Egypt. “ Sing ye to the Lord.” 

Herr Formes, according to his usual eustom, treated 
the audience to an immense quantity of false notes. 
Gifted by nature with a fine and powerful bass organ, 
he seems to think that nothing more is required of 
him than to make a big voice. To sing well is quitea 
secondary consideration with him. Mr. Weiss, who 
shared with Herr Formes the bass parts in all the 
three oratorios, has also the same defect of counting 
too much upon his fine voice. Why was not Signor 
Belletti intrusted with one of these parts? There, 
indeed, is a good voice and a good musician. 

To sum up, it must be admitted that the Crystal 
Palace Festival of 1857 is an event altogether with- 
out precedent, and that it has added one more jewel 
to that brilliant musical crown which our old England 
already wears. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


THe Atheneum ,gives the prospectus of a Comic 
Italian Opera, which is to open at the St. James’s 
Theatre on the 16th of November, to give six per- 
formances a week, with a double company of artists 
(quere, orchestra and chorus ?), during three months. 


The list of operas from among which “the Direction | 


will select and reproduce in London the most famous 
and popular, besides the ancient repertory,” runs as 
follows :—‘* I] Columella,” ‘‘ Crispino e la Comare,” 
“Tl Barraio di Preston,” “ Don Checco,” “ Pipelet,” 
“Don Bucefalo,” “ Don Procopio,” “ I Monetarii 
Falsi,” ‘* Tutti in Maschera,” “ Amori e Trappole,” 
“Le Convenienze Teatrali,” ‘‘ Don Desidero Dis- 
perato,” ‘*Chi dura Vince,” ‘ Le Prigioni d’Edim- 
burgo,” “ Chiara di Rosemberg,” ‘ Il Campanello,” 
“La Betly,” “ Olivo e Pasquale,” ‘ L’Aio in Im- 
barazzo,” ‘Il Domino Nero,” “‘ La Morta a Na- 
poli,” ‘La Dama e il Zoccolaio,” “ Precauzione,” 
“ Scaramuccia.” ‘“‘ Eran due ed or son tre,” “ Il Ven- 


taglio,” by Donizetti, Ricci, Fioravanti, Cagnoni, | 
The | 
company announced as already engaged consists of | 


De Giosa, Nini, Defferrari, Rossi, Raimondi. 
Mesdames Fumagalli, Vaschetti, Luigia Tamburini; 
MM. Daniele, Serazzi, Bartolucci, 
Ciampi, Casaciello, Castelli. In addition to these, 
we are promised in print “a comprimaria, a second 
tenor comprimario, a second bass, a seconda donna, of 
distinguished merit.”——The Vocal Association, under 
the direction of M. Benedict, made their first public 
appearance on Saturday, June 27. The performance 
took place in the Centre Transept of the Crystal 
Palace, and consisted of the most popular pieces 
selected from the society’s répertoire. The association 
numbers 300 performers. 





THE NEW PROFESSORS AT OXFORD. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Mr. Matrnew ARNOLD, the new Poetry Professor 


at Oxford, is the eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. | 


Arnold, formerly Head Master of Rugby School, by 
Mary, youngest daughter of the Rev. Jolin Penrose, 
rector of Fledborough, Notts; and was born at Lale- 
ham, near Chertsey, June 26, 1823, whilst his father 
was residing there soon after his marriage. Having 
taken orders, he engaged in educating young men as 
pupils for Oxford, at first in conjunction with one of 
his brothers-in-law, Mr. Buckland, and afterwards 
independently by himself, The family of Arnold was 
originally settled at Lowestoff, in Suffolk; but the 
grandfather of the late Dr. Arnold quitted that county 
and went to reside at West Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, where his son and successor held the post of 
Colleetor of Customs. Witl his instinctive love of 


the country and the sea, of nature and of scenery, | 


Dr. Arnold always cherished an affection for the Isle 
of Wight as his birthplace; and many are the allu- 
sions to its charming coasts and green valleys which 
occur in the letters iaterwoven with his biography 
by Professor Stanley. 

It is time, however, for us to return from the father 
to the son, who was brought up in his father’s house 
first at Lalebam, and afterwards at Rugby, on the 
promotion of Dr. Arnold succeeded to the Head 
Mastership of that school. When he was about twelve 
years old he was sent to Winchester, where he was 
the pupil of Dr. Moberley and Charles Wordsworth, 
and it was not until the year 1837 that he was ad- 
mitted into Rugby School, under his father. In the 
following year we find by the Rugby calendar that 
he obtained the Fifth Form Prize for Latin Verse, the 
subject being the ‘‘ Dissolution of the Monasteries ;” 
and in 1839 and 1840 he was equally successful in 
competing for some of the Sixth Form Prizes. 

Professor Stanley, in his interesting “ Life of 


It would, indeed, be impossible | 


Fumagalli, | 


Arnold,” tells us that, in spite of his deep-rooted at- 
tachment to Oxford, he had great doubts whether he 
should not send his sons to Cambridge instead, owing 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s classical education and early 
predilections Jed him to the opposite way of thinking, 
and he took up the cudgels warmly en behalf of 


to the prevalence of the Puseyite opinions, which he | Homer and the ancients, as being more true to human 


Times, were only Popish opinions in disguise. 
love of Aristotle, however, turned thescale. ‘I could 
not consent,” he writes, ‘“‘ to send my son to a Uni- 
versity where he would lose the study of ‘dear old 
| ’Tottle’ altogether.” The die was cast, and Matthew 
Arnold was sent to Oxford. 

In 1840 he was elected against about five-and- 
thirty competitors to ascholarship at Balliol College— 
| “* the fairest feather ” (to use the words of a dignitary 

of the Church) ‘“ that could be placed in the cap of a 
youth of seventeen or eighteen years of age at Ox- 
ford.” While in residence at Ballivl College, he was 
distinguished more particularly for his power and 
taste in English composition ; and it was seldom that 
his weekly essay was read aloud by him to the then 
master, Dr. Jenkyns, afterwards Dean of Wells, 
| without being honoured by some such remark of 
approbation as “ This is a most creditable perform- 
ance, Mr. Arnold; I am justly proud of my scholars.” 

In 1843 Mr. Arnold gained the annual “ Newde- 
gate” prize for English verse, the subject of his poem 
being “ Oliver Cromwell.” As our readers are aware, 
it is the custom forthe successful competitors for the 
Chancellor's Prizes and the ‘‘ Newdegate,” to recite 
them in the Sheldonian Theatre, at the annual com- 
memoration at Oxford; but, unfortunately, this year 
the proceedings were broken up by an “ undergraduate 
row” in the galleries, raised partly on account of the 
unpopularity of one of the “‘ proctors ” for the year— 
Mr. Jelf, of Christ Church—and partly to mark the 
disapproval with which the younger members of the 
University regarded the admission of the American 
Minister, Mr. Everett, toan honorary D.C.L. degree, 
on account of a supposed tendency of his religious 

views towards Unitarianism. 

In the Michaelmas Term of 1844 we find Mr. 
| Arnold’s name in the second class in Classical 

Honours, and at the Easter following he was elected 

to a Fellowship at Oriel College. This success must 
have been the more gratifying to himself and his 
friends, because his father had been a Fellow of Oriel 
before him, and had retained through life a very keen 
| and pleasant recollection of the society of Oriel 
| common-room at a time when it numbered among its 
members such men as Keble, Copleston, Davison, 
Whately, Hawkins, Hampden, and Pusey—most of 
whom, though divided in religious opinions, were 
among his firmest and best of friends to the end of his 
life. We ought to have mentioned that Dr. Arnold 
| unhappily did not live to see the success of his son at 


| said, from the appearance of the first Tract for the 
} 


hours’ duration in the summer of 1842, soon after he 
had been appointed to the Professorship of Modern 
History and had delivered his inaugural course of 
lectures, This chair was the end to which he had 
always looked forward with more than ordinary 
ambition, in order that he might be able to revive the 
philosophical study of history, and more especially of 
modern history, in his dear old University; and, 
when we find him in his inaugural lecture declaring 
that “ he valued more deeply than anything else the 
privilege of addressing his audience as one of the pro- 
fessors of Oxford, and that there was no public honour 
or reward that could be to him more welcome,” well 
may we imagine what would have been the joy and 
satisfaction of that great and good man, could he but 
have been spared to see his son seated in the Profes- 
sorial Chair of Poetry—the chair so long held by his 
intimate friend and correspondent Keble, the author 
of ‘‘ The Christian Year?” 


election at Oriel, Mr. Matthew Arnold became private 


terwards was appointed one of her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Schools. 
the first important production of Mr. 
Arnold's pen. It came from the press anonymously. 
It was called “The Strayed Reveller and other 
Poems,” published by Fellowes, and modestly an- 
nounced itself as “by A.” This he followed up after 
a few months’ interval by his “* Empedocles on Etna,” 
published also under the same nom de plume. In 
spite of his disguise, the secret leaked out among Mr. 
Arnold’s friends ;, and the favourable reception ac- 
corded to his anonymous volumes rendered him, we 
may suppose, the less unwilling to give his name 
openly to the world, and to introduce himself to the 
reading public in his proper character. 





Such being the case, Mr. Arnold in 1853 collected 
together and revised the poems which he had pro- 
duced anonymously, and republished them with 
Messrs. Longmans, prefixing to them at the same 
time a preface, which caused considerable discussion 


the critics of the metropolitan press. It appears that 
Mr. Matthew Arnold felt it his duty to express his 
entire dissent from the language of a rival namesake 
of his own at Oxford, Mr. Edwin Arnold, who had 
called upon his readers to 


Quit the wither’d past, 
And turn them to the time that liveth now. 





| Oxford, being cut off by a sudden attack of only two 


secretary to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and after- | 


His | 


nature of all times and ages, and having in them 
nothing local or casual, but marked by a higher de- 
gree of objectivity—representing human actions com- 
mon to all nations and to all times—the eternal 
objects of true poetry. He writes: ‘* Achilles, Pro- 
metheus, Clytemnestra, Dido—what modern poem 
presents personages as interesting, even to us moderns, 
as these personages of ‘an exhausted past?’ We 
have the domestic epic, dealing with the details of 
modern life which pass daily under our eyes; we 
have poems representing modern personages in con- 
tact with the problems of modern life, moral, intel- 
lectual, and social ; these works have been produced 
by poets the most distinguished of their nation and 
their time; and yet I fearlessly assert that ‘ Hermann 
and Dorothea’, ‘ Childe Harold’, ‘ Jocelyn’, and The 
‘ Excursion’ all leave the reader cold in comparison 
with the effect produced upon him by the latter books 
of the Iliad, by the Orestes of Adschylus, or by the 
episode of Dido in the Hneid of Virgil. And why is 
this? Simply because in the three latter cases the 
action is greater, the personages nobler, the situations 
more intense; and this is the true basis of the inte- 
rest in a poetical work, and this alone.” 

It must be admitted on all hands, however (what- 
ever their opinion may be as to the abstract question 
as to the relative poetic merits of the past and the 
present), that Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems abound 
in beautiful imaginary and the chastest diction—the 
latter deriving its greatest beauty from his easy and 
almost unconscious adoption of similes and metaphors 
taken from the ancient classics, and more especially 
from the Greek classics, of the spirit of which he has 
drunk most deeply. The most exquisite poems in 


| this volume are an episode, entitled “ Zohrab and 


Rustum,” “‘ The Strayed Reveller,” a lyrical poem, the 
scene of which is laid in Ciree’s Palace ; and “ Tristram 
and Iseult,” a legend of Cornwall and Brittany. In 
his second series, published in 1854, next to “* Balder 
Dead,” we prefer a few short poems entitled ‘ Faded 
Leaves,” together with ‘“ Obermann;” and his verses 
on “ The Buried Life.” The Criric welcomed Mr. 
Arnold’s verses at their first appearance as “ pc ems 
overflowing with much beauty and many Grecisms by 
an author equally scholastic, reflective, and pictorial ;” 
and the Atheneum greeted him as “thoroughly in 
earnest, with a lofty idea of the poet’s vocation, and 
a poetic culture severe and continuous, His poems 
(added the writer) are the result of labour and 


| thought, and of that hearty devotedness to his object 


But we are anticipating the order of events. | 
Having resided at Oriel for one or two terms after his } 


| 


In 1851, orearly in 1852, appeared | 
Matthew | 


| 
| 
| 


at the time, and provoked many hostile remarks from | ____ 


which is assuredly as needful in the highest of arts as 
in the lowest.” 

Mr. Arnold’s competitor for the Professorial Chair 
at Oxford was the Rev. J. E. Bode, of Christ 
Church, whose name is favourably known for his 
‘“* Lays and Ballads from Herodotus "—a gentleman 
considerably olderthan Mr. Arnold, and having a wide 
reputation for sound and elegant scholarship. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the appointment of 
Mr. Arnold is the most popular choice that could 
have been made. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to be in- 
formed that the Professorship of Poetry was founded 
by Henry Birkhead, Esq., a Barrister of the Inner 
Temple and D.C.L. some time of Trinity College, 
afterwards Fellow of All Souls’ College. The Pro- 
fessor is elected by the members of Convocation 
for five years, on the expiration of which he may be 
re-elected for five years more. ¥ 

The following is the list of Professors, 
more than one distinguished name :— 


It contains 


1708 
1718 


Joseph Trapp, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, D.D. 

Thomas Warton, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
and B.D. 

Joseph Spence, M.A., Fellow of New Colle 

John Whitfield, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch. 

Rubert Lowth, M.A., Fellow of New College, D.D., 
afterwards Bishop of St, David's, Oxford, and 
London. 

William Hawkins, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 

Thomas Warton, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

Benjamin Wheeler, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
afterwards Regius Professor of Divinity. 

5 John Randolph, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch.. afterwards 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and D.D., Bishop of 
Oxford, Bangor, and London, 

Robert Holmes, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
wards Canon of Ch. Ch., amd Dean of Winchester 

793 James Hurdis, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen. 

Edward Copleston, M.A., Fellow, afterwards Provost 
of Oriel College, Bishop of Liandaff, and Dean cf St. 
Paul’s. 

John Josias Conybeare, M.A., Student of Ch. Ch., 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 

Henry Hart Milman, M.A., late Fellow of 
College, Prebendary of Westminster, now 
St. Paul’s. 

John Keble, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 

James Garbett, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose Coilege. 

Matthew Arnold, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 


1728 ge. 
1738 
*1741 


1751 
+1756 
1766 


after- 


Brasenose 
Dean of 


$1821 


$1831 
1842 
1847 


* Author of the learned treatise on the “Sacred Poetry 
ofthe Hebrews,” a * Translation of Isaiah,” &c. 

+ Author of “ The Triumph of Isis," *‘ Observations on 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen,” and “The History of English 
Poetry,” and afterwards Poet Laureate. 

¢t Author of “The Martyr of Antioch,” ‘' Belshazzar,” and 
a “History of the Latin Church.” 

} Author of ‘‘ The Christian Year.” 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


Ir is announced that Government has been pleased 
to mark its sense of the services rendered to literature 
and science by the late Hugh Miller, by bestowing 
upon his widow an annuity of 707. A list of the 
schools erected under the minute of the Privy Council 
on Education on the 2nd of April 1853, for promoting 
voluntary assessments towards tke expense of build- 
ing schools in rural districts, was published yesterday. 
The total cost thereof amounted to 211,502/. 116,1917. 


was the amount of local rate collected by the inhabi- | 


tants, 17,142/. the amount of non-local subscriptions, 
and 78,169/. the sum contributed from Parliamentary 
grants. The total number of grants was351, whereof 263 


were in rural and 88 in non-rural districts. ——Oxford | 


has conferred the degree of D.C.L. upon Mr. Dallas, 
the American Minister; 
Swedish Minister; Lord Powis; Sirs G. C. Lewis, 
John M‘Neil, Charles Nicholson; Messrs. H. S. S. 
Estcourt, Robert Stephenson, and I K. Brunel; and 
Drs. Waagen, Livingstone, and Farr. 
gramme for the series of entertainments to be given 


in aid of the family of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold is | 
It comprises three theatrical entertainments, | 
two entertainments given by single individuals, and | 


issued. 


a concert. 
evening. 
the advertisements in the public prints. 


The concert took place on Saturday 
Fuller particulars may be gathered from 
The 


library of the late Lord Shrewsbury, from Alton | 
Towers, has been sold during the week by Messrs. | 
The following are speci- | 
Archéologiques | 


Sotheby and Wilkinson. 
ments of its contents:—Annales 
dirigées par Didron ainé, 11 vols., 4to., fine plates 
(vol. 1 wanting title), half calf, gilt, and vol. 12, 
parts 1 and 2, 1844-52, 51. Anselme (P. de Guibours 
pére), Histoire Généalogique et Chronologique de la 
Maison Royale de France, des Pairs, des Grands 
Officiers, &c., 9 vols., 4to., numerous coats of arms, 
calf, Paris, 1726-33, 122. Antiphonarium ad insignis 
Sarisburiensis Ecclesie usum cum calendario, a very 
large and fine MS. on vellum, written about the 
middle of 'the fifteenth century by an English 


scribe, and adorned with richly illuminated borders | 


and initial letters, of which eighteen contain minia- 
tures finely painted in gold and colours, curious as 
specimens of English Art. The Salisbury Anti- 


phoner has never been printed, and in MS. is of | 


very rare occurrence, owing no doubt to the expense 
it must have cost to copy so huge a volume. 


Randsworth, in Norfolk, and contains obits of the 
Holditch family, marked on the margins of the 
calendar. The Rubrics are very full, and throw much 


light on the service as conducted in England previous | 


to the Reformation, 50/7 10s. (Toovey.)—Blundell 
Gallery, engravings and etchings of the principal 
statues, busts, bas-reliefs, sepulchral monuments, 
cinerary urns, &c., in the collection at Ince, 2 vols., 
folio, fine plates, scarce, red morocco, 1809. This fine 
work was printed at the expense of the late Henry 
Blundell, Esq., who distributed the whole impression, 
limited to fifty copies, 2s presents, 13/. 15s.—Bonaparte 
(C. L. Principe), Iconografia della Fauna Italica, 3 vols. 
A4to., finely-coloured plates of natural history, half 
green morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, Roma, 1832-41, 
16 guineas.—The sale of the library will be con- 
tinued during the whole of next week. —— On 
Monday and Tuesday last Messrs. Southgate and 
Barrett, of Fleet-street, disposed of some copyrights, 
the property of Mr. Bentley :—Wayside Pictures in 
France, Belgium, and Holland, by Robert Bell, with 
woodcuts, 497. Woman's Life, by Emilie Carlen, 55/7. 
Francesca Carrara, by L. E. L., 237. Roughing it in 
the Bush, by Mrs. Moodie, 507. 
Life, by the Author of “ Trevelyan,” 58/7. Traditions 
of Chelsea College, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 22 
guineas. Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian, 
by Mrs. Mathews, 41/7. The Thames and its Tribu- 
taries, by Charles Mackay, LL.D., 307. 
Gray and Mason, edited by the Rev. J. Mitford, 15 
guineas. 


Miss Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth, 70/. 
doe’s Court and Reign of Francis the First, 507. 
The Works of Heneage Jesse, Esq.—viz., the Court 
of England under the Stuarts, 1002. The Court 
of England under the Houses of Nassau and Han- 
over, 351. Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 
Adherents, 2 vols., 307. The Memorials and the 
Celebrities of London, 657. George Selwyn and his 
Contemporaries, 25/.—A Century of Caricatures, or 
England under the House of Hanover, illustrated by 
the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques of the Day, 
with 300 caricatures by F. W. Fairholt, a portrait on 
steel of James Gillray, the F.S.A. caricaturist, and 
twelve steel engravings, 1007. Thiers’ History of the 
French Revolution, with Annotations, translated by 
Frederick Shoberl, 5 vols., with forty engravings by 
Greatbach, 2402. The total sum realised by the 


Baron Hochschild, the | 


The | 
present copy was formerly in the Church of St. Helen, | 


A Marriage in High | 


Letters of | 


The Letters and Works of Lady Mary | 
Wortley Montagu, edited by Lord Wharncliffe, 80/. | 
Miss Par- | 


| and acquisitions, 10,2502. for bookbinding, cabinets, 
| &e., and 2650/. for printing catalogues. The num- 
ber of persons admitted to view the general collec- 
| tions of the Museum last year was 361,714, against 
| 334,089 in 1855. The number of visits made to the 
| reading-rooms was 53,422 last year, which is a falling 
| off from former years. The new reading-room will, 
however, doubtless tend to make this splendid 
library more popular than it has ever yet been. 
Students will henceforth be admitted to the reading- 
rooms every day (except on Ash Wednesday, Good 


| o'clock, according to the season. The Museum is 
closed the first week in the months of January, May, 
and September. The usual reports from the diffe- 
rent departments show that 10,434 volumes have 
been added to the library (including music, maps, 
and newspapers) of which 753 were presented, 4010 
bought, and 5831 acquired by copyright. The num- 
ber of parts of volumes received was 27,516. The 


| number of pieces of music was 2347 (each a com- | 
The pro- | 


pleté work). The grand total number of articles 
received in this department was 42,639. The additions 
made to the MSS. department during the year 
were numerous. They include several very curious 
papers, such as a fine copy of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, on vellum (A.p. 1441); the rare Pro- 


vencal legendary history of the ‘“* Gestes de Charle- 


| magne, A Carcassone,” alias Philomena, on vellum; 


tion; a large number of documents relating to Nor- 
mandy when in the occupation of the English, from 
1355 to 1450; many original charters relating to 
France, England, and Spain; a series of Bulls of the 
Popes of Rome and the Doges of Venice, &c.; a col- 
| lection of highly-finished miniatures and illuminated 
borders out of missals executed for Cardinal Palla- 
vicini and Popes Leo the Tenth, Clement the Seventh, 
Pius the Fourth, and Gregory the Thirteenth; an 
original act of dowry by Ludovico Marie Sforza 
Visconti, Duke of Milan (1494); the original account- 
books of Kings Henry the Seventh and Henry the 
Eighth of England (1509 to 1518), signed throughout 
by those sovereigns; six volumes of original corres- 
pondence of the Maréchal de Brézé with Cardinal 
Richelieu and others; Archbishop Fénelon’s auto- 
graph notes for his defence against Bossuet, Bishop 
| of Meaux; a volume of letters of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough and Charles Duke of Shrewsbury and 
his wife, addressed to Viscountess Longueville (1703 
—13), and a very large and valuable collection of 
| letters and papers selected from the sales of the 
late Francis Moore, H. B. Ray, and R. Cope 
Lambe. 20,780 MSS. were delivered to readers last 
year. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c 


THe OPERAS. 
Her Magsesty’s THearre.—Appearance of a new 
tenor. 
| Royat Iraran 
| Ristori.—Fazio. 
| Tne fortnight has been even more barren in theatrical 
| events than a fortnight of the dog-days usually is. 
The opera-houses have been doing their work bravely, 
| and offer enough attraction to draw large audiences 
| into themselves, in spite of the thermometer. 
| Talk of gelido Lyceo—the cool Lyceum! Ovid had 
never taken a stall to hear Madame Ristori when he 
| coupled that adjective and that substantive. Musical 
/ World (1 speak not of country matters, nor yet of 
that excellent publication which bears that name) has 
scarcely recovered its equanimity after the matchless 
triumph of the Handel Festival—a triumph all the 
more signal because it was to a very great degree un- 
expected. A fortnight ago (it should be remembered, 
although probably now conveniently forgotten) the 
dilettanti and worshipful company of eclectic critics 
were sagely rubbing their chins, and opining that the 
management of such a chorus was simply an impossi- 
bility ; Costa was sure to fail; the vibration of the 
| glass roof was too great ; and a vast number of similar 
wise saws and modern instances. Now, however, 
nothing is heard but one monotonous hymn of 
| triumph and congratulation. Will the- Parisians 
| dare to sneer at us now? 

Another amusing incident in connection with the 
| Handel Festival is the sudden eruption of profound 
| critical knowledge suddenly displayed by Messieurs 
| of the London press. To read the lucubrations of 

these learned men, one might be apt to believe that 
| they had been spending the last three or four years of 
| their lives in the earnest study of Handel and his 
| works; and did we not know that all this learning is 
| simply borrowed from M. Scheelcher’s excellent bio- 
) graphy, we should be inclined to look upon them with 


Orera, Lyceum. — Madame 


sale amounted to about 1750.——A cheap edition of | the most profound respect. As it is, we cannot help 
Frese’s German translation of Lewes’s “Life of | thinking that it would have been a mere fulfilment of 


Goethe” is now coming out in numbers in Berlin. 
The famous library of M. Libri, which comprises 
books of extreme rarity in a vast number of lan- 
guages, is to take place within a few days at Paris. 


The estimate for the British Museum for the cur- | 


rent year, 1857-8, is 66,4002. viz., 33,2051. for sala- 
ries, 32501. for house expenses, 18,200/. for purchases 


| the common duties of honesty if they had confessed 
| the mine whence all their diamonds have been taken— 
| a ceremony which (with one or two exceptions) they 
| have neglected with singular unanimity. 

The rival Juans at the two opera-houses still hold 
| their ground. Crowded houses, enthusiastic applause, 
| and full treasuries reward these two excellent editions 


Friday, and Christmas-day), from 9 till 4, 5, or 6 | 


an original Charter of William the First to St. Mary’s | 
Church, at Coventrv, with the seal in fine preserva- | 


of Mozart’s masterpiece. At Her Majesty’s Theatre 
a new tenor has appeared with great credit—one M. 
Belart—who, without sound of trumpet or drum 
(rather an agreeable change for the custom of 
this theatre) has quietly made his appearance and 
taken a place among the Elvinos of the first rank. 
Nothing can be better than Madame Alboni’s Rosina: 
to the connoisseur it is perfect, to the ignoramus 
charming. 

Madame Ristori’s triumph in Fazio more than 
compensates for her comparative failure in Camma. 
We say comparative, because the want of enthusiasm 
| on the part of the public arose entirely from the 
| total absence of interest in the plot. The tragedy 
| of the Signor Montanelli was awkward from the be- 
| ginning to the end; awkward in conception, con- 
| struction, incident, and sentiment; nothing, in fact, 
but a certain mellifluous flow of the verses to recom- 
mend it. In Fazio, on the other hand, Madame 
Ristori has illustrated a capital English play, written 
by an excellent English man. That his piece should 
| be translated, after so many years, for the special 

benefit of such an incomparable actress as this, 

and that the English public should have an 
| opportunity of contrasting the tragic muse of 

Italy with the recollections of our own Siddons 
|and O'Neill, must be accepted by Dr. Milman 
as acompliment such as falls to the lot of but few 
| authors. Miss O'Neill was (we believe) the original 
‘‘ Bianca.” We remember her not; but we have a 
firm faith that no one can do otherwise than suffer 
by comparison with that wondrous woman, and 
her wild weirdlike eyes, staggering about, the stage 
in the drunkenness of agony and stirring up the 
| secret chords in the breast of the most indifferent 
| spectators. Enough! There is but one Ristori. 
| When shall Shakspere be her bard ? JACQUES. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
“THE HOBBIES.” 
TO THE EDiTOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—I am sure I need make no apology in re- 
questing the insertion of the following statement of 
facts, in reply to a letter which has been printed in 
your paper, from Miss Julia Kavanagh, which 
absence from town has prevented me from sooner 
noticing. 

Nearly twelve months since Miss Julia Kavanagh’s 
father brought the MS. of “ The Hobbies” to me, with 
a view to its publication; telling me that a con- 
siderable portion of it had been written by his 
daughter, who had carefully revised the whole as its 
editor. The MS. fully bore out this statement, inas- 
as I found a large part of it, as well as innumerable 
emendations, in Miss Kavanagh’s hand-writing. I 
was also shown several letters of Miss Kavanagh’s, in 
which she wrote in high terms of the merits of the 
work, and of her having made such alterations as 
she thought would make it more acceptable to the 
public. These circumstances, and the fact of her 
having herself previously offered the work to one of 
the leading publishing firms in London for publication, 
on the understanding that it was to be announced 
as edited by her, induced me to believe her father’s 
statement; and, in this belief, I undertook the publi- 
cation upon Mr. Kavanagh’s express written authority 
to publish it ‘“ as edited by his daughter, Miss Julia 
Kavanagh, author of ‘ Nathalie,’ * Daisy Burns,’ &., 
the said work having undergone the editorial revision 
of the said Julia Kavanagh.” 

I was unaware when I accepted the MS. that un- 
happy family differences had arisen between Miss 
Kavanagh and her father; nor had I reason to 
suppose that any objections existed to the use of her 
name as editing her parent’s work, until I was called 
upon by her solicitor to withdraw it immediately. 
However, on being requested to do so, a new title- 
page was printed and sent to every library to which 
copies of the work had been sold; and, in further 
compliance with Miss Kavanagh's request, hersolicitor 
was promised that, immediately after my return to 
town, the fact should be announced to the public in 
a form that would be most agreeable to her wishes. 
I was, therefore, much surprised—and I think I have 
reason to complain of Miss Kavanagh’s publishing 
her letter of the 9th inst., threatening me with the 
penalties of the law, when she could not fail to be 
aware that everything, and even more than any legal 
proceedings could have effected, had already been 
done by me to comply with her wishes; and that, if 
any ground of complaint existed, it ought rather to 
be settled between her father and herself than 
between herself and me. J. CAuTLEY Newsy. 

30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, June 16. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Bell's‘Deeds not Words; or, the Flemings of Dunaik, 2s. bds, 
Bowdler's Religion of the Heart, edited by his Bro-her, 5s. cl. 
Concordance of Prayer-Book Version of Psalms, 18mo. 2s cl. 
Durack’s Latin Lesson Book, 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Hannah's Discourses on the Fall and its Results, fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 
Horace’s Odes translated into English Verse, By O'Brien, 2s. 6d. 
Huntingdon Poll taken at the General Election, April 2, '57, 2s. 6d. 
Hunt's Universal Yacht List for ‘57, sq. 4s. bds. 

Industrial Position of Women in Middie and Lower Ranks, 10s. 6d. 
Law's Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Life's Problems: Essays; Moral, Social, and Psychological, 5s. cl. 
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Logie’s Sermons and Services of the Church, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Love (Rev. J., D.D.), Memorials of, Vol. I., 8vo. 6s. 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, Vv ol. XIIL, 
Mure’s Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, Vol. V., 
Musings of a oT at Jacob's Well, i8mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Our College, Leaves from an Undergraduate’s ‘‘Scribbling Book,” 5s. 
Parlour Library : Grattan's Curse of the Black Lady, Is. bds. 

Pickings from my Portfolio, cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cl. 

Pictures of the Heavens, fep. 8vo. Be. el. 

Russell’s North A merica, its Agriculture and Climate, 14s. cl. 
Sydenham Sindbad (The), illust. sq. fep. 8vo. 3s, td. bds, 

Taylor's Physical Theory of Another Life, new edit. 6s. cl. 
Thomson's Choice of a Profession, post 8vo., 10.. 6d. cl. 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, Part I., imp. 4to. ios. 6d. swd. 

Weld’s Vacations in Ireland, post &vo. 10s. 6d. ¢ 

Barrow’s Summer Tours in Central Europe, 104, Part II!., ls. 6d. 
Baylee’s Genesis and Geology, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 


12mo. 5s, cl. 
18s, el. 







Bible, Large-Print P: iragraph—Acts, ls. 8d.; Revelation, Is. 4d. 
Ezra, &c., 1s. 8d, 12mo. cl. 

Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. XXXV. fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Brimelsa, or Character the Index of Fate, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cl. 

Broderip’s Way-Sic icies, fep. 8vo. Gs. cl. 

Bromehead’s Paraphrase on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 5s. 

Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming, il!ust. er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Chambers’s Journal, Vol. VIL, January—June 1857, 4s. 6d. cl. 

Cumming’s Story of Rushen Castle and Rushen Abbey, Svo. 6s. el 

Cuthbert St. Elme, M.P., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Evangelical Preacher, Vol. II. er. Svo. 5s. cl. 

Excelsior Library: “ Reed's Lectures on the British Poets,” 3s. swd. 


Falkland’s Chow-Chow ; Selections from Journal kept in India, 2 vols 


8vo. 30s. cl. 
Ferry’s Costal, the Indian Zapotec. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Frank Russell, er Living for an Object, 18mo. 1s, 6d, cl. 
Gore's Castles in the Air, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Greenwood's Elements of Greek Grammar, cr. 8vo, 5s. 6d. cl. 
nwood’ 8 Rain and Rive rs, Svo, 7s. 6d, cl. 
’s Rectory Gust, vo. 2s. bds. 






y's The Belle of the I 3 p. 8vo. Is. 6d. bds. 
ffin's The Duke of Monmouth, fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Guy Li ivingstone, or “ Thorough,” post 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Hanger’s Proverbial and Moral Thoughts, fep. Svo. 3s. 
Hinchliff’s Summer Months among the Alps, post 8v 
Horace, with English Notes, Part L, by Yonge, 12mo. 
Iforne’s Aphorisms and Opinions, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Lever’s Tom Burke of “ Ours,” Vol. I., er. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Measom’s I!lustrated Guide to Great Northern Railway, ls. swd. 
Morrison's Solar System as itis, 8vo. 9s. el. 
Mountain's (Col.) Memoirs and Letters, edit. by Mrs. Mountain, 8s. 6d. 
Oliphant’s The Athelings; or, the Three Gifts, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Parlour Library: Gleig's Hussar, 2s. bds. 
Perey’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, ed. by Willmott, 5s. 
Pusey’s The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 8vo. 9s, cl. 
Railway Library, Violet, orthe Danseuse: Is. 6d. bds. 
Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. XXYV. 6s. 6d. 
Run and Read Lib. : Harland’s Alone; Osborne’s Ellen: 1s. 6d. each. 
Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Schiller's The Ghost Seer, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Sharpe's Alexandrian Chronology, 4to. 5s. swd. 
Shining after Rain, or the Sister's Vow, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 
Spalding’s Introduction to Logical Science, post 8vo. 4s. 6d cl. 
Thomson's Structure and Functions of the Eye. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl 
Virgil's Works, With English Notes by Bryce, fep. Svo. 7s. 6d. cL 
Virgil, Notes on, by Bryce, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Ww ayland’ 's Elements of Moral Science, new edit. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
White’s Popular History of British Crustacea, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Woodgate's Anomalies in the English Charch, fep. 6d. cl. swd. 
Wonderful Adventures of Mrs. Seacole in many Lands, Ls. 6d. bds, 
American Importations. 
Beecher’s Common Sense applied to Relig sion. her 6s. 6d. cl. 
Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, Vol. II1., II, 2s. 6d. 
Hart’s 100 Designs for Parish Churches, os bate 21s. 
Kurtz, The Bible and Astronomy, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Story’s Poems, fep. 8vo. 6s, cl. 
Washington, L f, by Washingten Irving, Vol. IV. 8vo. 12s. 
3rime’s Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia, post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
Crooked Elm (The), or Life by the Wayside, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Wally’s About } New v York, or what a Boy Saw, square, itust. 3s. 


6d. cl 
10s. 6d. cl. 
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NOLT'S PATENT ‘SIX- SHOT RIF LES, 


REVOLVERS—weight 2lb. 80z. rifle-bored. Also. 
three sizes POCKET REVOLVERS, for travellers and house 
protection. Description and price lists furnished. SAMUEL 
Cour, 14, Pall Mall (S.W.), London.—Beware of counterfeits. 


fMHE PEN SUPERSEDED. — Marking 

Linen, Silk, Cotton, coarse Towels, &c., with the 
PATENT ELECTRO SILVER PLATES, prevents | the ink 
spreading and never washes out. Initial Plate, Ils.: Name 
Plate, 2s. ; set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. ; with directions for 
use, sent’ free by post on receipt of stamps. —Mr. T. CUL- 
LETON, Patentee, Heraldic Engraver to the Queen, 2, Long- 
acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. No Travellers employed. 
QCHWE SPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
wR WATER, manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. 
(the sole lessees), from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, 
possesses all the celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, 
and LEMONADE, are manufactured as usual. Every bottle 
is protected by a special label.—London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Derby. 


al 
EAL and SON’S } 
CATALOGUE contains Designs 
ferent articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bedding. 
Sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and 
Sedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- 
road (W.) 


y’ DW ARDS S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
KITCHEN RANGES.—This Range, now brought to 
perfection, was the only one that received a First-class Medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It has large roasting ovens, 
a spacious hot plate, and insures a saving of 40 per cent. in 
fuel over ranges on the ordinary construction. To be seen in 
q aily operation at F. E DWARDS, SON, and Co.'s Showrooms, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street. Illustrated Prospectuses 
with testimonials sent on application. Manufacturers of Dr. 
Arnott’ Ss Smoke: Jonsuming ‘ire Grate. 


- . r 

Kite HEN RANGES.—The LEAMIN G- 

TON PRIZE KITCHENER combines a large hot- 
plate, with roasting and baking oven, and good boiler ; effects 
a great saving in fuel, and a certain cure for smoky chimnies. 
This is the most perfect and convenient Benge of the day.— 
Manufactured by CHARLES S. LOWNDES, Emscote 
Foundry, Leamington, and A by RicHarp and JOHN 
SLACK, “Furnishing Ironmongers, 336, Strand, London, where 
one may be seen in operation.—Lists of Prices gratis or 
post-free. 

ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the blackest 
and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of 
experience in every quarter of the globe. 

Unlike other Marking Inks, it becomes an intensely black 
colour when washed, which endures aslong asthe fabric itself, 
without, in the slightest, injuring or corroding it. This ac- 
knowledged superiority has procured for the Proprietor of it 
numerous dishonourable competitors, who have endeavoured 
to foist their own inferior articles on the Public, even in some 
instances assuming the name and imitating the label of the 
genuine. The Public are therefore cautioned to observe the 
ps omy of the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of 
each box 

Sold wholesale by J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, and retail by all respectah lé Stationers and Medicine 
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plied with all the newest Designs for Jacket ts Frocks, 
| « ‘apes, Collars, Sleeves, &c., on the best mater at Mrs. 
| PERRY'S Embroidery and Millinery — shme 8, North | 
Audley-street, Grosvenor- “square (W. 
4 Collar sent free on receipt of five st amps 
| N.B. The Trade supplied. 
POYAL HER ALDIC OFFICE and 
u GENEALOGICAL INSTITUTION FOR GREAT 
rAIN ind IRELAND 2, Long-acre, one door from St 
Martin s-lane., 
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and Vigornia Crinoline, W h- n 
Skirts, quite new... on - J 

+ ob the above fr 
Mag cng 22, Lud e-street, | 
N.B. Malagar, Whalebone, and Steel Spr 


W. 










ee CHRONOMETER ANUP ACTORY id 34, I 
gate-hill, London. ablished 174 J. W. BENSON, 
facturer of GOLD an SILVER. W ATCHES of every 

tion, construction, and pa i i i 

ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is rdmitted 
to be the largest and best selecte 1s stock I 1. It con- 
sists of Chri neter, Du , Pate D hed Lever, Hori- 
zontal, and Vertical Move ‘ l Ke , With all the 
latest improvements, mo i su] nished engine- 
turned and engraved Gol 1 Silver Cas The designs 
engraved upon many of oe cases are by emine nt artists, and 
can only be obtained I f the important 
requisites, superior ed with ac uracy of | 
performance, elegance, dur: ability, and. reasonal ess of price, 
are wished for, the intending purché sh visit this 
manufactory, or send for the ILLUS rie x rl D P \MP HLET, 
published by J. W. BENSON (and sent post free on 

cation), which contains sketches, prices, and directi 

what watch to buy, where to bt nd how to use it. Seve- 





ral hundred letters have been r 


bought watches at this man 


correct performances of the sa 


OPTNIONS 

From the Morning Post, ( 

artistic feeling in ornamenta 
in structure.’’ From the 
cellence of design and perfec 

Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1. 


3enson has obts aine d for the qualities of h is manufac ig 


second to none.”” From the 
high standing of Mr. Bensor 
secure for him alarge amo 
_ une Nov. 

Hori 


des 
G SLD WATCHES, iz 
accurate time-keepers, 3/. 





each. Gold Lever Watch 
movements, 67. 6s., Sl. 8s., 1 
to 40 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, H 
&c., exact time-keeper 


Silver Lever Watches, h 
3. 10s., 41. 105 . 


A Two Years’ Warranty gi 





carriage paid, to Scotl: and, Ireland, Wales, or 
*Ipt of post-oft ce nke 
33 and 34, Lt 


kingdom, upon rect 
payable to J. W. BENson, 

Merchants, Shippers, and 
Watches taken in exchange. 
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ENFIE LD PATENT STARC H, used 


in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully in- 
formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal 
Laundry ; and her Majesty's Laundress says that, although 
she has tried whe aten rice, and other powder starches, she has 


Gu 


found none of them equal to the Glenfield, which is tlre finest 
sta rey or ever used.—_WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 
and sondon,. . 


TY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 


‘r from Scotch Heathe © and C heviot Tweeds, 


THE FOR 
made to orde 














all wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant Tail wr, 74, Regent-street (W.) 
The Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat; 
The Guine a Dress Trousers; and 
rhe Ha uinea Waistcoat. 
he Re ed Oude Wrapper, combining Coat, Cloak, and 
Sleeved Ci 5S. 
3.—A t fit guaranteed 
I ERAL DIC ENGR: AV ING. —Book Plate 
with al or Ring, 6s n die 


; Crest on Sé 
ri 





eraldic 















“Acre me lo r fi 
\ HITE and SOFT HANDS all through 
i the Wint — eee LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY. 7 md-street, have da new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, ‘whie h by its continue: 7: use will pro- 
duce the softest of hands and whitest of skit ven in a. 
c oldest weather an i hardest water. Itis agr med 
un autifully soft in use. Sold in bars ls. pet bey ‘Sole 
he best and cheapest house in Lond tor W ax, 
Composite, and every kind of Candles, So: , & 





Uusts on applic 


ation, 


Set AC inte NIC KEL SILVER is the hardest 






st pertect white metal ever invented, and in use 
iver- like appearance. Made into every article for 
ons, Forks, Candlesticks t Frames, Tea 











lith the price of Silver. 
Fiddle Strong Thread 
Pat. Fiddle 
per doz per doz 
Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & 15s . 19s 28 
Dessert ditto 10s. & 13s. l6s. 21s 
Tea Spoons.............. 58 & 6 8s. ll 
| SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO- ELKING- 
TON AND CO.'S PATE 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nicks 1 of two 
ng such valuable properties renders it i n appear- 





r equal to Sterling Silver. 








| Fiddle Pattern. Thread 
£ S. « £34. £ l 
Table Forks...... 110 0 200 216 0 
Dessert ditto .. 1 0 0 110 0 2 0 ¢ 
Table Spoons... 110 0 20 0 218 0 
Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 110 0 220 27 
Tea Spoons ...... 012 0 018 0 .. 1 6 lll ¢ 
SLACK’'S TABLE CU TLE RY AND FURNISHING 
Ik yoy RY 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and 
* cheaph $s. 
As the limits of an rtisement will not allow a de tailed 
list, purchase! rer ches to send for their Catal 
200 Drawin id p +s of every requisite "eci ate. 
fable Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, ¢ May be had 
gratis, or free by post. Orders above 21. sent carriage free. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
| Somerset-house. 
PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
> WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 


ROOMS devoted exclusively 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
mee the largest, newest, 


The stock of each 
and most varied ever submitted 


rf 
i 






























o the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
hat have ten ‘ded to make his establishment the most dis 
inguished in this country. 
Bedste. “+ OUI sci ccc csndeseidene 12s. 0d. to £12 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from. ...... 78. 6d. to £5 12s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur) from 6s. 0d. to £6 6s. each. 
1 ‘the san rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil... S. per gallon. 
YUTLERY W ARRANTE D.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are munerative only becanse of the iargeness ot 
les. 35-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
12s. per doz n; deserts to match, 9s. 6d.: if to 
cl, _ d n extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger 
izes, from If per dozen ; extra fine, iv if vaith 
s sily r ferrules. ; white bone table kn 7s. 6a per 
dozen: dess¢ vi. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
table knives, 7s. r dozen; deserts, 6s.: carve : 
lack wood-handled table knives and’ forks, 6s I : 
table steels, from ls. each. The largest stock in existence of 














plated dessert knives and forks, in cases eaahadiinwin , and ot 

| the new plated fish carvers. 
i Nee PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SI 

The REAL NICKEL , introduced twenty vears 
F W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, Bon plated by the patent 
| oF Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 


as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
listinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle or Thread or 










Old Silver Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern 
Table Spoons and Forks 
ver dozen soles - | OT =A paeien 60s 
Dessert ditto and ditto 30s. 42s 
lea ditto . 18s. 248 duis is. 
Tea and coffee sets, “cruet, and liqneur frames, waiters, 
cangilesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re 


plating done by the patent process. 











CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread, Kings. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
DO GOREN wcacqecnscccencessese sm a 
Dessert ditto and ditto ... lds. .. 215 a 
TER CUED .ccccucsecosccesceeccese Ck” we Be” ee S. 
In these premises, formed of Eight Houses, is on show the 
| most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON MON- 
GERY, with Cutlerv, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, 
| Brushes, Turnery, Cloeks, Candelabra, yo Gaseliers, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed Hangings, so ar- 


show rooms, as to aff 
selection of goods that 


to parties 


t 
De 





large 
cannot 
hoped for elsewhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD-STR EE T (CW. }3 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, mdon. 


-ERRY'S-PLACE, Li 





THE CRITIC. 





[Jury 1, 1857. 
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DORKING—GUILDFORD—SELBORNE, &c. é&c. 
Just published, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SAUNTER THROUGH SURREY.” 


By M. C. TURNER, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
WM. WALKER, 196, Strand. 


“A 





Just published, price 1s.; by post, Is, 1d. 


STAMMERING, THE CAUSE AND CURE. 


BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 








Also, by the same Author, 


ON THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE 
IN SPEAKING AND READING. 


Price 1s.; by post, ls. 1d. 
London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 





DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. with 11 Maps, 36 tinted Illustrations, and 100 Woodcuts, price 63s. cloth, 


TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 


Being the Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of Her Britannic Majesty's Government in the 
Years 1849-1855. 


BY HENRY BARTH, Ph.D., D.C.L., 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, &c. 





we may place him, at once, in the same category as Mans- 
field, Parkyns, Burton, Wallin, Anderson, and his own 

distinguished countrywoman, Madame Ida Pfeiffer,”— | 
Atheneum. 


‘For extent and variety of subjects the three volumes | 
before us greatly surpass every other work on African travel | 
with which it has been our fortune to meet. . . . As an in- | 
defatigable traveller, Dr. Barth’s merit are undoubted, and | 


*,* Vols. IV. aud V., completing the work, will be published in the Autumn. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 


Church Ornaments, 


An Gssay on Church Furniture and Decoration: 
. i shila > 
A Manual of the Archeology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 
Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 





Contents :— 


| Reading-desk—Lectern—Pulpit—Pews. 


General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. 
| Clerical Vestments— Church Plate—Lighting of 


Polychrome— Wall Paintings—Stained Glass. 


Communion Table—Chair Rails. Churches. 
Chancel Screens—Stalls. Tile Pavements. 
Wall-hangings— Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— | Monuments. 


Altar-cloths—Embroidery. Bier and Pall, &c. &c. &e. 


Republished from the Clerical Journal and Church and University Chronicle. With additional 
Engravings and Plates. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A, 


Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archeological Society ; Author of “‘ The Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 
Crosses,” published under the Sanction of the Central Committee of the Archzxological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Accurate and useful.”—Atheneum. 

“The book is evidently the work of one who wishes the Church well, and would see it as well cared for and furnished as 
it generally was in the middle ages. The volume is worth thought and study by men on both sides of this some- 
what difficult question."—Art Journal. 

“The treatise is fairly well done. Mr. Cutts is particularly strong as to the necessity of reviving polychrome, and often 
writes very sensibly on this subject."—The Ecclesiologist. 

“We are glad to meet Mr. Cutts in the field of Ecclesiology, in which he is so intelligent and zealous a labourer. . . . For 
those who have not seen it, we may mention that his book discusses shortly, yet with an abundance of knowledge, all the 
leading subjects connected with the services and adornment of a church. . . + His manual might be consulted with 
——- by the majority of those who have to do with the decoration of our churches and the direction of our services.” 
—The Guardian. 

“This little book has sprung out of an acknowledged want. - Mr. Cutts has searched both ancient and medieval 
history for whatever in reference to his subject had been set forth by authority, or received the sanction of general usage ; 
and in this essay he has endeavoured, we think successfully, to apply the principles of revived Gothic to the internal de- 
coration and furniture of modern Gothic churches.”—*Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

“An able essay." —Spectator. 

“Mr. Cutts is fully master of his subject, and his name is already known to a wide circle in connection with previous 
archaological researches. Scottish Churchmen—our brethren of the Episcopal communion excepted—have comparatively 
little concern with the subject-matter of the volume, from which, however, they may derive some valuable hints; but the 
work is, nevertheless, well worthy of their perusal, as opening up a store of curious information, and giving them some notion 
of the importance which has frequently been attached to the details connected with the internal arrangements of the sanc- 
tuary, by those who adhere to the ecclesiastical arrangements of the Church of England.”—Church of Scotland Magazine. 

“ We have been greatly interested in Mr. Cutts’s book ; which is rich in curious information—historical, archeolo- 
gical, and artistic. The illustrations have a value and interest of their own.”— Zhe Nonconfagmist. 

“The author writes from an evident love of, and full acquaintance with, the subject ofwhich he treats. His readers 
will find the essay full of entertaining matter. The author's researches have been prosecuted in a careful and painstaking 
manner: his work is very reasonable in regard to price; and is decidedly the best manual and summary of information 
regarding * Church Furniture and Decoration’ which has as yet fallen under our notice.”—Northern Standard (Edinburgh). 

“ It will be difficult to estimate too highly the usefulness of a book like the present, in which an Ecclesiologist of Mr. 
Cutts’s standing and well-known accomplishments gives us the benefit of his practical advice and sensible cbserva- 
tions. The work is very pyettily illustrated, and will form as agreeable and satisfactory a manual as we can 
imagine on the Internal Decoration of Churches.” —2sser Gazette. 

Copies may be. obtained, postage free, direct from the Publisher, or by order of any Bookseller. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 





ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 


Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 
tions, are ay | removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 
now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of fifty years.—Prepared only by JAMEs 
CockLe, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and to be had of 
all Medicine Vendors in boxes, at ls. 1)d., 28. 9d., 48. 60., and Ls. 

ig Al _ 
RIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS 

EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD (or his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of the Head, thereby 
strengthening the Growth of the Hair and preventing baldness. 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- 
shell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and 
Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all 
perfumers. a 

“~ r Ty a] 

YREAT COMFORT to INVALIDS.— 

A Places in Gardens rendered as comfortable as the best 
constructed Water-Closets, by the PATENT HERMETI- 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, preventing 
the return of cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter can fix or 
unfix it in two hours. Price W. Also, hermetically-sealed 
inodorous chamber commodes, 1/. 2s. and 2/. 4s. ; and improved 
portable water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing 
two post stamps.—At FYFE and CO.’s Sanitarium, 46, 


Leicester-square. 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—The variable temperature of the English climate 
exercises a pernicious and deleterious influence on the skin, 
the muscles, and the glands, and thus it is we find erysipelas, 
blotches, boils and quinsey so prevalent at particular seasons 
of the year, often engendered and a A be aggravated by this 
bane to health, Providentially in Holloway’s Ointment we 
have the antidote before us eradicating disease and invigo- 
rating the outward organs, whilst the Piils conjointly a 
the recurrence of internal complaints or outward inflamma- 
tion—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; 
and at Professor Holloway’s establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople ; A. Guidiey, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


=] al Yory ® 
REY HAIR RESTORED to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, 
and Rheumatism cured by F. M HERRING’S PATENT 
MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 
require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. 
to 20s, Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.'s 
Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices: 
Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, “ Why 
Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for 
four stamps. Agents: Savory and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Old 
Bond-street; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street; Hendrie, 
12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street; Saun- 
ders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street ; and 
Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists and per- 
fumers of repute. 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna; and from its great success in ag ty practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
the press. In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
sex, of any age, however bad or long standing It is equally 
applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
nience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-oflice 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of this triple 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
of the Lerd High Chancellor. 


r rom Trop . . 
} NOW THYSELF.--The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
ractised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. 
ier startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
from anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 
“know themselves,” or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 
a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected.—‘‘I am pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myselt.”.—Miss Jones. 


29 
OL, 





TANT 7 Mat 

QO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE'S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in all its 
stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
life.—Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free, 
en receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials :—* | 
have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform suc- 
cess :"” Dr. Walsh.—‘' 1 have sold it for eleven years, and have 
never heard a complaint of it: Mr. wey Chemist.—““My hair 
is quite restored :"" £. James, Esq.—‘ After nine years’ hald- 
ness, its effects are miraculous:"" W Mahon, Esq.—‘ My 
Moustache is perfect:” ©. Dillon, Esqg.— It stopped the grey- 
ness and has darkened my hair:" Afiss Hewit. 


camen 

HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
aud the Royal Family, but has become of general use to ever) 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing publi 
estimation as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and deli 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the age 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children : 
——— only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 

‘o., Purveyors to the Qneen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London, 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent 
Groats, desirous that the public shall at all times purchase 
these ee in a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, 
respectfully inform the public that every packet is now com- 

ely envel in the purest Tin Foil, over which is the 
usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Soli by all res; le Grocers, D ists, and others in 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d and ls.; and Family 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each. 
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Just ublished, price Is. " 0st, free, for 14 stamps). 
EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 
complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders ; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the me ans to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternseter- row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 


A MANUAL of QUOT ATIONS from the 
ANCIENT, MODERN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 
including Law Phrases, Maxims, Proverbs, and Family Mot- 
toes, arranged Alphabetically. By Dr. MICHELSEN, Form- 
ing a new and cx mside rably “enlarged Edition of Macdonnell's | 
Dictionary of Quotations. Price 6s. cloth. | 

London: JoHN CrocKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. } 


r y ’ 7 

BEAUTIFUL POETRY.--The Number 
for May 1, price 4d., contains the choicest of the 
Present and the Past, selected by the Editors of Tue Crirre. 
A copy sent to any person inclosing five postage-stamps to 

the Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 

Published on the 1st of each month. 

N.B.—Vols. I. to IV. may still be had, price 5s, 6d.; or, 
superbly bound in green and gold for prizes and presents, price 
78. 6d. | 


NAHE best HAT R W ASH is pure “distilled 

Glycerine of Palm Oil mixed with water. . 

The best SKIN SOAP contains pure distilled Glycerine of | 

Paim Oil, free from lead, salts, earth, &c. &c. | 

DRIPLESS CANDLES, for library or chamber use. Posi- 
tively do not drop grease when carried about. 
All at moderate prices for cash. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street 


‘ _W rithin (E.C. London. pirate eh ies 
{HIRTS.—* FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
differ from other patterns, not merely in shape and design, 
putin their great superiority of fit, quality of material and 
workmanship. "’—Globe. 

The best quality Six for Forty-two Shillings. Detailed List 

of Prices and mode of Self-measurement post-free. 
NEW | 


HIRTS. — PATTERNS of the 

7 COLOURED SHIRTINGS in every variety of Colours. 
100 different styles for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
sent to select from on the receipt of six postage stamps, self- 
measurement and all particulars included. Price 27s. the Half- 
dozen. 









RICHARD FORD, 


NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an en- 
tirely NEW DESCRIP TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
original by the closest observer: they will NEVER CHANGE 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require the ex- 
traction of roots or any painful operation, and will give sup- 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication —Decayed Teeth ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | 

y 7JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRI SS | 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to | 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of | 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its | 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the | 


38, Poultry, London (E.C.) 


body, while the requisite resisting gk is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT VER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it tetas be detected, and may | 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being | 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Pos- 
tage, 18. — of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. | 
Postage, ls. 8d. | 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, | 
Post-office, Piccadilly. | 
wry x r NID D ‘ 
ALASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, | 
&c.—The material of which these are made is reco n- | 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and | 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for giving efficient | 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELBIN + of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, | 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
each ; postage, 6d. | 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. _ | 


and inexpensive, and is 
Price from 7s. 6d. to I6s. | 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every 
other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost uni- 
versal preference of the most eminent medical practitioners 
as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 


re mTrO 
ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIA- 
BETES, DISEASES of the SKIN, NEURALGLA, RICKETS. 
INFANTILE WASTING, G ENERAL DEBIL ITY, and all 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTION 
Its leading distinctive charac teristics are: | 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES; | 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH ; 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE 
RaPip CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘ ‘The 8 yas of Germany,” “The Spas of England,” 
yn Sudden Death,” &c., &e. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. DE Jonau's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be | 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee > | 
of such an authority as De Jonen, Dr. GRANVILLE HAS | 
FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED | 
EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT 
CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN COYSSQUENT 
ON THE ADMINISTRATION Of THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND OILS. 
The Oi! being moreover much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s 
patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De 

Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 








Seld on_y In IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 49. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s. ; eapsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonen's stamp } 
nd signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most | 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. | 

Wholesale and Retail Depot, 
HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London (W.C.), | 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, { 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the 
Metropolis, 








ANSAR, 


} career; 
| alike useful in the Counting House and in the Domestic Circle 


Morning Newspapers. 








Now published, in 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 466, cloth, price 12s, 


THE LIFE OF HANDEL. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


‘ING CELEBRITLES 
LIVING CELE 4S, 
A Series of Photographic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. 


The number for JULY contains— 


CARDINAL WISEMAN with Memoir. 


MAULL and POLYBLANK, 55, 





Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly ; and DAVID BOGUE, 
Fleet-street. ‘ 





Now ready, in 4to. cloth, price 24s. 


VOL. XIII. OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Containing the following Articles: —KANT, by the R Joun Carans—LUTHER, by Cuevatrer Bunsen—LIVERY, by 
Dr. Dornan —-MADAGASCAR, by the Rev. W. ELLis—LOGIC, by Wixtram Spacpine, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of St. Audrews, &c. &c. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. Loadon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co.; and all Booksellers. 





EVERY MORNING, PRICE 2d. ENLARGED TO EIGHT PAGES. 


THE STANDARD. 


On and from Monday, June 29th, THE STANDARD will become a first-class Morning Newspaper, consisting of Eight 
Pages (size of the Times), and anu ring all the News of the Day, price 2a THE STANDARD will enter upon a new 
and will supply the want of the age—a really cheap Newspaper, la'ge enough to report all passing events with 
ample fullness, and sufficiently independent and fearless to expose wrong-doing. THE STANDARD may be regarded as 
; its intelligence will be full and faithful. It will not court 
rHE STANDARD will be published Daily, at the same hour as all other 
Advertisements inserted at 6d. per line. 


any party, nor advocate any exclusive interest. 


Office—129, Fleet-street, London. 





NEW EVENING PAPER.—PRICE 2d. 


THE EVENING HERALD. 


On and from the 29th of June will be publislied the EVENING HERALD, Fonr full-size Pages, price Tworencs, 
Evening Papers hitherto have been content with very little more than a mere repetition of the morning's news. The 
EVENING HERALD, however, will devote its chief space to the full report of these newer matters of interest that arise 
during the day. Its intelligence will comprise all the Political, Commercial, Foreign, and Domestic occurrences, to the 
hour of going to press. 

The EVENING HERALD, and its contemporary the Morning Herald, will be the representative organs of Conservatism ; 
both papers being the avowed and only ac knowledged journals of the Conservative party. Advertisements appearing in 
the Morning Herald, inserted at half-price in the EVENING HERALD. 


Offices—103, 104, and 105, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, Loudon. 





THE ROYAL PICTURE OF “ MANCHESTER.” 
5S in the ART JOURNAL for JULY 


Ee ROYAL PICTURES 
(price 2s. 6d.) are— 


‘The Princess Royal of Belgium,” after Winterhalter, and ‘ Manchester,” The 


Children of T. Gladstone, Esq., M.P.” 
THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE AMONG THE 


after W. Wyld. Sculpture is the 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS PART :— 
The Manchester Art-Tressures Exhibition. Pictures and their Painters, by an Old Traveller. 
New Material for the Manufacture of Paper, by R. Hunt, | English State-Papers. 
F.R.S. Enamel- Painting, by C. Tomlinson. 





The Collection of W. Bashall, Esq. The Book of the Thames,” by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
British Artists—No. XXVI., George Cattermole, illustrated. illustrated, &c. &c. 
The Book of Job, illustrated, | 
VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 
This day, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
N 
THE REASON WHY: 
4 EU £3 Lh ih . 

A CAREFUL COLLECTION OF MANY HUNDREDS OF REASONS FOR THINGS WHICH, THOUGH GENERALLY 


KNOWN, ARE IMPERFECTLY UNDERSTOOD. 
By the Author of “Inquire Within upon Everything.” 


“Without exception the most practical book of its kind we have ever met with. Difficult theories are solved with a 
succinctness which renders it an invaluable book of reference.""—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
‘‘A large amount of useful, curious, and accarate information in a light and attractive form. 


of popular knowledge.”—Literary Gazette. 


HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, 


It forms quite a miscellany 


London: Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
Ohe Clerical Journal and Ch ureh md ECnidersity Chronicle ; 


Containing an ample and impartial Record of ‘Eccle siastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 1856. 
| Volumes L, IL, and III., for 1853, 1854, and 1855, may still be had; price of Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 
and Vols. II. and III. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 
*,* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference, 


By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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Messrs. Yongmans' Publication 


NEW POEMS BY AU! BREY DE p= RI 


Just published, in ‘my 8vo. price 
M4* CAROLS. AU BREY DE VERE 
a London : ple Browy, and Co. : 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXV., 
July, 1857.—ADVERTISEMEN TS —— for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the blishers imme- 


diately 
London: 
NEW WORK BY COLONEL G. 
Just published, in 8vo., with Map, price 7 


39, Paternoster-row. 


GREENWOOD. 
6d. cloth, 


LONGMAN and Co.. 


AIN and RIVERS; or, Hutton and Playfair | 


against Lyell and all comers. By Colonel GI SORGE 
GREENWOOD. 


London: LONGMAN, BRowN, 
TO SWISS TOURISTS. 
In post 8vo., with Plate and coloured Map, price 
tr 
N ASCENT of MONT BLANC 
Rants and — Guides. By the Rev. 
M A.; and NEDY, B.A. Second Eaition, 
Two As ents of “Monte 3 sa. 
London: LonemMay, Brown, 


and Co. 


5s. 6d. cloth, 


with 


and Co 


No yw ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1 17 coloured Plates, price 30s. 


if MINERS: including the 
Crimea and at the Siege of Sebastopol. 
NOLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


, wit 


Services of the Corps in the 
By T. W. J. 
Engineers. Second 


NEW EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE 
WORDS. 
In few days, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. (small music size), 
N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES ; 
phonies and Accompaniments by Sir JoHN STEVENSON 
printed with the Words. Complete in one volume, convenient 
and legible at the pianoforte, but more portable than the usual 
form of musical publications, 
Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 
The HARMONISED AIRS of MOORE'S TRISH | 
MELODIES, as originally arranged for Two or more Voices. 
MOORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES. To which 
will be appended a few Airs and Glees which the 
known to have regarded with especial favour, and was himself 
accustomed to sing as single songs. The latter, 
the concerted form in which they have been hitherto pub- 
lished, will also, and for the first time, be arranged for One 
Voice, as sung by Mr. Moore. 
MOORE'S SACRED SONGS, for One and more 
Voices 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, LoNGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


* mee = EDGE FOR THE YOUNG 
y ready, in 18mo., price One Shilling, 


HE STEP PING-STONE to GRECIAN | | 


HISTORY: Comprising several hundred Questions and | 
Answers on the History of Greece, adapted to the c apacity of 
Youthful Minds. By a TEACHE R. 

In the ~ al Series, price ls. each, eg ng-Stones to 
BIOGRAPHY. MUSIC, 
GEOGRAPHY, ASRONOMY., (Just . ady. ) 
ROMAN HISTORY, Is. ENGLISH HISTORY. 
FRENCH HISTORY, 1s. | _ GRAMM AR. Ys 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, ls. | 
GENERAL ROW LEDGE, | TION 
TION, 


1s. . 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHY S1OLOGY, 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE 
2 Parts, 1s. each. 
London: Lonemam, Brown, 


THE ABBE HUC’S WORKS —, c ees - 


Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. pri 
HRISTIANITY in CHIN A, T ART ARY, 
formerly Mis- 


and THIBET. By the ABBE HUC, 
sionary Apostolic in China. Translated h the Author's 
sanction. 

“M. Huc is not less pleasant 
as achronicler than as a tra- 
veller, for every page opens 
upon some incident, 
quaint perspective, some tab- 
leau of orientalism, som¢ 
restoration of men and events 
long obscured in the dusty | 
annals of Franciscan pilgrim- 
ag s, adventures, and martyr- 
doms in the East. . Itisa 
dook which, bres athing the 
fragrance of olden times and 
travels, of Mars » Polo dreams 
and Prester Johr missio ns, has 
not only a romantic interest, 
but serves to bring out into 
clearer light the religious his- 
tory ofthe ChineseEm pire; and 
as such it possesse 8 C laimsonall 
English readers ~A the nzeum. 
Other Works on China, by the ABBE Hrc, re 

The CHINESE EMPIRE, 
Anime Y gg 1d Edition. 

Map of Ch 
hu Cc S JOU R NE Y through TARTARY, THI 
and CHINA, 


H 
and 


price 1s. 


ANIMALS, 


and Co. 


Huc 


on 


“We rank the Abbi 
among the best writers 
China. In all relate s 
intrinsically to China, he is 
unprejudiced, 
informing. 
take rank among 
fascinating books in th 
of adventure and 
tion; and to that Ww 
present is a 
panion Whoey u 
prehend the present 
nomena of Chin 1ese 
and manners, 
to study the 
tory of the em; 
admirable and 
book. '’—Leader. 
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2s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, and C 


2 Ones vee crown Sy 6 pages 


Just published, 
price 7s with gilt edges, &c., 95., 
"HE LAST JU DG MENT. A POEM. 
In Twelve Books. 


From Tait’s Magazine.—“ work is e] 
and indicates great reasonir and 
powers. The poem contains pe assages more 
we have quoted, and especially those in whi 
Dante, seeks to penetré “ the di mal abodes of 
narrates the woes of the fallen a s. To spl 
the author has brought th » power of analysii 
that which no eye hath seen, in verse, 
on canvas.’ 


BRowN, 


iborately T 
also str 


as Martin describe 


From the John Bull and Britanni “Tt is not defic 
poetic merit. There are passages of great po 
pictures of life as it now is, presented to the n 
force of the contrast which they form i r 
great day; attempts too, not altog u 
body in the language of man the i con 
human mind is led to form ef the invisibl 
Eternal Creator and Lord of All... . Excell 
rich in fancy, and beautiful in diction.” 
we Passag ges of extreme power and beauty."'—A/las. 

‘The Last Judgment "’ comes before us, like ‘The Cours 
of Time’ with claims equally remarkable; it has evidently 
been conceived and written with great c are : 
tribe of the Smiths, the Masseys, and the 7 
rout. —Star. 

London: 


ient in 
wer and auty ; 
ind with all the 
vel ms of the 
, to em- 
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orld 
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ntiment, 
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to 


Nn 


Loneman & Co. Sold by the Booksellers, 
at allthe principal Railway Stations, 


and 


by a New | 
. HUDSON, | 


ISTORY of the ROY AL SAPPERS and | 
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the Sym- | 


author is | 


in addition to | 


PRONUNCIA- | 
CONVERSA- 


ot serva- | 


1 
which the 
and of the 


and it puts the 
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NEW WORKS Xow READY. 


3 vols. 
“Tt is long since we have read a book so interesting as 
this. The deep passionate energy of the style is like Char- 


lotte Bronté’s. It must create a sensation.”—John Bull. 


¢. | 
“o 
i . 
ANNE SHERWOOD. 
| 
| Il. 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “The 
Improvisatore.”” Crown 8vo. 


“ Andersen is vivid, pleasant, and full of the picturesque 
| quality.” —Dispatch. 


58. 


VOL. IL OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 8vo. with 
numerous Portraits, 10s. 6d. [Just ready. 


Iv. 
HOME LIFE 
IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
3y CHARLES LORING BRACE. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 9s. 
“An intelligent book filled with very reliable informa- 
| tion, both for our amusement and instruction.”—Dispatch. 


NIGHTSHADE. 
By W. JOHNSTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s 


vi. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
By CHARLES READE. 
Two Shillings. Crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New senna tenants 


London: 


| HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


| THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
| CLASS-BOOK; 


GRAMMATICAL <> IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
NUAL, 
Prepared expressly oy the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 


HIS theoretical and practical work, 
. which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 
| time, adapted to the most advanced students, It contains— 
. A Progressive FRENCH READING-BOOK. 
2. Copious VOCABULARIES, 

A Complete AccIDENCE and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages, 

4, Frencu Lessons illustrative of 

Abundant ExeRcIsEs, 

6. FRENCH CONVERSATIONS upon all topics, &c. 
*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 


Dunav and Co.; W. 


OR, 


all the idioms. 


London: ALLAN; SIMPKIN and Co. 


W oRKS by WILLIAM MACCALL, 
NATIONAL 
eh ELEMENTS of 


MISSIONS : Sixteen Lectures. 
The 


NDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
five Lectures 
The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 
1s. 6. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDI VIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


The DC ICTRINE INDIVIDUALITY : 
Discourse, 6d 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
‘The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
FHE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
System of Individualism. 4d. 
Notices of the Elemenis of Individualism. 
hich, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
1d opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
without becoming wiser ar better men. 
Lu’s Philosophical Ten lenci 
Che best E ng lish boo 1K I ever read. 
as to manner ’ 


Ten Lectures, 


al 


of a 


: a Discourse, 


1 —J. D. 
Mori sof the Age. 


| best Lasan Or 


st Saxon.""—E. P. O’KELLY's 
igular originality, though not 
itricities which frequently accompany true 
Edinburgh Journal. 
an find no sy mops ithy with its philosophy 
improvement from the many exqui- 
nd the many pictures of beauty which 
The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
general humanity of the author, have ren- 
nents of /ndividualism a book of strong and 


Critic. 


Chambers’ s 
‘ Even those who ¢ 
will derive pleasure é 
site touc 
mark its pages. 
intellect, and the 
| dered the The Ele: 
general intez _— ” 
“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whora we may securely feel to be alover 
| of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
| and peculiar in our time.""--Manchester Examiner. 
\ TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row, 


hes of feeli 
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| | ¥lessrs. Longunams’ Publications. 


NEW WORK BY THE a THOR OF “THE PLEASURES 
F HOME, 














“Captain Osborn's book is 
full of incident, and is a true 
sailor's book by reason of the 
frank bei | in which it puts up- 
on everything the happiest and 
the most generous, which is in 
To read | the long run always the least 
blundering construction.’ 

Examiner. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, 
LEGEND of GLENCOE, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. JOHN ANDE RSON, Minister ot 

Kinnoull, Author of “ The Pleasures of Ho ne. 

London: LonemMaN, Brown, and Co. Pin a 

REY. J. E. YONGE’S ETON SCHOOL EDITION OF 

“ HORACE.” 

Just published, in 12mo., price 3s, cloth, 

Ld ¥ _ . ‘a 
} ORACE, with Short English Notes for 
} Students. Part L. containing the “Odes” and “ Epodes.’ 
| By the Rev. J. E. YONGE, King’s College, Cambridge; 

| Assistant Master at Eton. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. ei 

“NEW POEMS BY THE AU THOR OF “WITHIN AND 

WITHOUT." 
On Friday, July 3, will be published, in fep. 8vo. 

POEMS. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

By the same Author, to be published on the same day, 

WITHIN and WITHO OUT: A Dramatic Poem. 

Second Edition, uniform with the above, in fop. 8vo. 
London : - LONGMAN, BROWN, | and Co, 

Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo., with 4 Views , drawn on 
stone by Messrs Day and Son, from the Author's Sketches, 
and 3 coloured Maps, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

UMMER MONTHS among the ALPS 
7 With the Ascent of Monte Rosa. “Ry THOMAS W. 
HINCHLIFF, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
___ London: Loneman, Browy, and Co. 
UNT ON STAMMERING.—Is pub- 
lished this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
many importantant additions, price 3s. 6d. = free, A TREA- 

TISE ON THE CURE A TAMMERIN By JAMES 

HUNT, Ph. D., M.R.S.L., 

“Mr, Hunt's method is ‘onan simple, as well as more effec- 
tive, than that of other professors of the same art.""— West- 
minster Review. 

London: LonGmMAN and Co, ; and by Lay AV. the Author, 

8, New Burlington- street (W.) 
“NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C. Be 
In RD 8vo., with Chart and Illustrations, price 10s. "ed. 
UEDAH,;; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal 
in Malayan Waters. By Captain SHERARD OSBORN, 

R.N., C.B., Author of “ Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” 

and ‘of the ‘Narrative of the Discovery of the North-West 

Passage. 

“Captain Osborn's sketches 
on sea and land are among the 
most picturesque, while or 
are among the most truthful, | 
that we have met with in a 


traveller’s book for a consider- | 

Ge tme. . «<= 

such a book is a ee i 
eu 


London : Tcinaibidh Brown, and Co. 


TOO;” and OTHER POEMS. By 
BEELZEBUB. Cheap Edition. 








“6 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 0d. 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stampa. 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-street ; and all 
Booksellers 


THE WORLD in the CHURCH. “By 


FRANCIS OSBORN GIFFARD, Vicar of Hartley 
Witney. 6d. 

Odiham: Printed and published by H. Gorrie. London : 
Messrs. KERBY and Son, 190, Oxford-street. Dublin: GrorGr 
HERBERT, 117, Grafton-street. Winchester: Messrs. Jacon 
and Jonnson. Basingstoke: R. Corrie. Wokingham: W. 
GOTE 





“ “The ‘Second E E dition of 
OM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, a 


An OLD BOY, is now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 
10s. 6d, 

“Its tone is so hearty, its good sense so strong and so 
| thoroughly nattonal, its morality so high, and yet so simple 
; and practical, that it must recommend itself as one of the most 

delightful, and at the same time true pictures of the better 
| sort of school-boy life ever yet published.”"—Spectator, 24 May, 
1857. 





Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co. _ 





is day is pole, . price 10s. 6d. 
| TNHE C ONSTITN TION of the ANIMAL 
CREATION, expressed in Fovchere App endages, as 
Hair, Horns, Tusks, and Fat. By G. CALVERT HOLLAND, 
M.D., Honorary Physician to the Sheffield General Infirmary. 
_ London: JouN CHURCHILL, New! Burlington-str reet. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFN 


Second Edition, just published, -— ‘ee sowed, price 2s, 6:., 


by post 2s. 
YHE EAR in HEALT! rH and DISEASE, 


with Pi - tic al Remarks on the prevesticn of Deafness. 
WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C 
Surgeon R. the Royal Dispensary for Sites »8 of the Ear, 
Soho-square. 


London : HENRY RENSHAW, 856, Strand. 


Just publishe d, beautifully printed in demy 8vo. from ‘Picat I 
900 pages, illustrated ‘with nearly 500 Wood Engravings, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. ; RN -free, 228. 2d. 4 

TREATISE ON FIRE AND THIEF 

4 PROOF DEPOSITORIES and LOCKS and KEYS. 

By GEORGE PRICE, Patentee and Manufacturer. 

‘London: SmrKin, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers Hall- 
court ; E. and F. N. Spon, Bucklersbury ; and may be had als: 
from the Author, Cleveland Safe-works, Wolverhampton; 15!, 
Fleet-street, London ; and 2, Corporation-street, Mancl hester. 


\HE FIELD is a Weekly Journal, and 


Organ of communication for Sportsmen and Naturalists 
Its columns are regularly contributed to by the Hon. Grantley 
F. Berkeley, Author of “A Month in the Forests of France ; 
Christophe r Idle, E sq., Author of “Hints on Shooting and 
Fishing ;’’ Harry Hieover, Author of numerous Works on the 
Horse and Riding; Stonehenge, Author of “ British Rura! 
Sports ;” “Serutator,” Author of various Works on Hunt- 
ing ;"’ Horace Ford, Esq., Auther of “The Theory ané 
| Practice of Archery; Col. Whyte, Author of ‘ Sporting in 
America;” E. J. Lowe, Esq., of the Nottingham Observatory : 
Francis Francis, Esq., Author ef “Sporting Adventures 0 
Newton Dogvane.” Edited by a Practical Sportsman, who is 
assisted in every department by competent and famous peDs 
A copy for six ste amps. Subscription, 6s. 6d. per " arter. 

Office, 2 ‘to 5, Essex-street, Strand (W.¢ 
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